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1 T may be proper to inform the Reader, that this Vin- 
dication of the Genuineneſs of Lord Clarendon's H1- 
STORY printed at OxForD, was drawn up about twelve 
years ago: and that an extract of it was publiſh'd 
in the Weekly Miſcellany. Mr. Oldmixon's Slander 
gave the occaſion ; the injury done by him to the ſup- 
po Editors, and that learned Body, of which 7 was 
a member, demanded ſome anſwer : my zeal for their 
reputation was the motive prompting me to the under- 
taking. Hp. Atterbury's Yindication led the way; the 
example gave encouragement. My acquaintance with 
Dr. George Clarke, à common friend both of the Cla- 
rendon-family and Dean Aldrich, and with Bb. Tan- 
ner, and ſome other perſons of long flanding in the 


Unter /i ly, gave 4 favourable opportunity of purſuing 
my enquiries on this bead to good purpoſe : under their 


direction and aſſiftance theſe notices were collected, 


which, with my obſervations upon them, are now com- 
municated to the Publick. 

It it to be remark'd that that part of theſe Papers, 
which was publiſh'd in the Weekly Miſcellany, had re- 


| lation only to one point, viz. the confutation of Mr. 


Oldmixon's charge. It was at that time thought un- 
neceſſary to proceed any farther : the publication of the 
remainder was ſuſpended, till either ſome Reply, or 


Jome new cavil or exception gave freſh occaſion to pro- 
a 2  ſeeute 
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rute the controverſy. Something was indeed pub © 
improperly coll a Reply to By. Atterbury: and ſome 
time afterward anothir thing fore d it's way into be 
world, call'd a Reply to — groundleſs reflexions of 
Oxonienſis c. but both theſe were ſuch performances, 
as plainly ſhew'd the diſtreſs of the baffled Pampbleteer, 
deſerted by bit Pouchers, without defence, without ex- 
cuſe, without ſhame, and without ingenuiiy either to 
acknowledge the miſlake , or retract the Slander ; ſo 
that, as by the manner of \oppoſition be appears to have 
in eftef? given up the point, as no longer defenſible, 7 
might ſafely let the diſpute reſt upon tbe preſent foot- 
ing. However ſome few flriftures on the firſt perfor- 
mance are inſerted in theſe Papers: and a, Reply to ihe 
latter was publiſh'd in the Weekly Miſcellany. . 
In the mean while it muſi be o d that the world 
had reaſon to expect ſomewhat more than the bare con- 
futation of Mr. Oldmixon's improbable Rory: an ac- 
count of the true ſtate of the matter in diſpute bar 
been long deſir d; being that, which alone cou d give 
the bei# ſatisfacrion to all rational enquirers. We are 
apt to complain of neglect in our Predeceſſors for not 
preſerving. and tranſmitting to us notices of fatts well 
known in their days, and freſh in their memories; yet 
at the ſame time we ourſelves are often, 7 1 not 
how, inſenſibly led into the ſame neglefF. Generous 
minds commonly overlook with a like contempt both the 
- weakneſs and boldneſs of ill-grounded reports; --- and 
the generality of mankind, being leſs intereſted, are ac- 
cordimgly leſs attentive to matters of this kind; ſo that 
it often happens that little or no care is taken 10 unde- 
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Preface. 
' ceins Pyfferity, to whom the miſrepreſentation is banded 


dawn without the reaſons, by which it is diſprov d and 
confated : or, if ſuch care ſhou'd be taken in any parti- 


cular inftance, yet it may not be found ſufficient to an- 
X ſuer the main purpoſe, to produce a general convif7ion 
* 


or ſatigfacrion. Many inquiſittve perſons want to know 
| -more of” the merits of the cauſe than what is contain d 
- in the anſwers to objecrions hitherto made, and, while 
SY they think themſelves kept in the dark, are apt to grow 
7 * ancaſy and ſuſpicious : ill the point lies open to ſome 
; 


other exceptions : the aſſailants repuls'd in their firſt 

attack, as they know not the Hrengtb of the Firtreſs, 

flatter themſelves with ſucceſs in an attempt on ano- 

ther quarter. And accordingly in the preſent caſe, if 

* this. lander of Mr. Oldmixon be never reviv'a, yet 

/ HB ſome other frery of Ile hind, built on like bear- ſay evi- 

dence, may perhaps be rais'd at ſome diflance of time, 

when moi? men may probably want inclination, and 

” few men are furniſh'd with proper materials for diſ- 

proving the falſehood. In ſuch circum ances we per- 

cerve the expediency of laying before the publick the true 

Hate of this affair as it has come to our knowledge, as 

being the moFt likely means to ſettle men's notions about 

the point, and preclude all cauili on this head for the 

> future. In this, as well as other caſes, inconventences 

na af firi? be eaſily prevented, which cannot after- 

ward be eaſily remov'd : the ſooner any thing is done 

for this purpoſe ſo much the better; ſince the d'fficulty 

1s like to continually encreaſe in propor tion to the greater 
diftance of time. 

* Peſtdes, the conſideration of the varicus caſualties 

nr 
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Preface. 
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which generally attends delays in theſe proceedings. We 
ſee. awhat has already happen d, ſince the fir i drawing. 
up theſe papers: Bp. Tanner, Dr. George Clarke, au 


others, whoſe names 7 bad occaſion 10 mention, are 
dead; and indeed but few Perſons are now alive, who 
had any immediate knowledge of the point in debate; : 
and it might happen that all the evidences themſelves © 


might have been loft together with the Perſons of thoſe, 
ly whom they were collected; eſpecially as there ſeem d 
fo be no neceſſity of troubling the world any further, 
either by a fuller confutation of exploded /landers, or 
the ſpecial proofs of a point, which ought 10 be taken 
for granted. Theſe circumFfances being conſider'd, we 
may perceive how expedient it is to make a timely uſe 


of thoſe means of defence we at preſent have in our 
bands; which tbro our negligence and unneceſſary delays 
are in danger of being loft or impair d, and cannot perhaps + 


afterwards without the greateſi aifficulty be recover d. 

T heſe conſiderations ſuggefied by Perſons, to whoſe 
juagmeut 7 owe great deference, baue determin'd me 
no longer to defer the publication of all that 7 had wrote 
on this ſubjec : however late it comes into the world, I 
hope it will not be thought unſeaſonable, or unacceptable 
to the Publick. 


The Reader is already inform d that part of theſe pa- 


pers was publiſh'd in the Weekly Miſcellany 17 32-3: 


he will there find mention made of ſeveral Perſons as 


then living, who are ſince dead: thus for example 7 
appeal to Dr. Terry as ready to vouch the truth of a 


fa aſſerted; and I ſpeat of a MS. as at preſent in 
the 


incident to Perſons and things points out the danger, 
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| Preface. 

the Poſſeſſion of Dr. Clarke Oc. Now 7 muſt here ad. 
wertiſe bim that be will find the mention made of thoſe 
perſons without any alteration, in the ſame mannex in 
Kobich' it was fir publſh'd : and accordingly be is de- 
Ar d to make allowances for the date of time, and other 

circumflances of the like bind. 
' . Several Papers, to which I had occaſion to refer, are 
here ſabjoin'd by way of Appendix. Bp. Atterbury's 


Vindication is a performance, which muſt pleaſe every 


judicious Reader; and as it ſets forth at large the 
grounds of Mr. Oldmixon's charge together with the 


confutation, it might perhaps with more propriety be 


preſix d as the beſt Preface I cond offer ; and indeed 
it 1s ſuch a one as und make a good part of the 3 
ing Papers appear les neceſſary. 

Ar. Wogan's teſtimonial communicated in the nd 
ingenuons obliging manner demands my moſt thankful 
Lcknowledeement: at the ſame time it will alſo be ac- 
ceptable to the Reader, as it contains new ana curious 
matter, and, as far as it goes, the moſi pertinent and 
deciſive evidence. 

{ have inſerted Mr. Oldmixon's Reply to Oxonien- 
lis ---- that his friends may not complain of unfair pro- 
ceeding if any thing. alledg'd in his favour was ſup- 
preſi d, and that the world may be convinc'd how little 
bh had to ſay in his own defence: I ſhou'd not otherwiſe 
have troubled the Reader with ſuch an idle impertinent 
Paper. 

With regard to what is added concerning the Einar 
Pam cannot diſſemble that I was willingly led 
Jrom the conſideration of a ik milar caſe ſo ſlate that con- 

hover ſy, 


* * * 25 15 * * " 
Ffroverſy, and glad of the 14 — to remove iÞ-grounded 
prejudices, and vindicate the e of that engel. 
lent work. 
Upon the whole, I am ſenſible of the 3 an 
incident to performances of this kind, ſuch as are per- 
8 ſonal altercations, — tedious details if minute circum- 
1 Frances, — reflections, — and digreſſions --- Ge. theſe, 
| as they could not cafily be avoided, will 7 2- be — ] 
| 5 readily excus'd. 
| To conclude, if the publication of theſe papers ſhall be 
found to ſerve any good purpoſe, --- to reftify miſtakes -- 
remove prejudices obviate objecrions -=- vindicate the 
. character of worthy perſons injur'd --- and give ſatiſ- 
faftion to the reaſonable enquirer, my deſign is well 
anſwer'd. And moreover, as far as the Credit of this 
Hiflory is connected with the proofs of it's genuine- 
nels, I ſhall have an additional reaſon to be pleas'd with 
the ſucceſs of my endeauonrs, inaſmuch as 7 am per- nh 
ſwaded that this Hiftory, (whatever defects or faults 
it may bave in common with all other compoſitions of 
like kind) is founded upon the moſt complete view and 
nowledge of the Engliſh Conſtitution : and all along 
tnculcates thoſe Politieal principles, the influence of 
which promotes and preſerves the common happineſs, by 
ſecuring to the Crown as great a ſhare of Authority as. 
any good Prince can deſire, and to the People as great a 


ſhare of Liberty as is conſiſteut with the Loyalty of a 
good Subject. 


L 


The GnxVINENESS of 


2 Clarendon Ss Hiſtory 
VINDICATE PD. 


HE Genuineneſs of the Lord Cr. A- 
XEN DO NS Hiſtory of the Rebel- 
lion &c. printed at Oxford has been 
8 call d in queſtion upon very inſuf- 
ficient evidence, and in a very indecent man- 
ner. An accuſation of forgery, of interpolating 

the Copy has been advanc'd againſt the ſup- 
pos'd Editors; and the Univerſity of Oxford 
is in ſome degree involvd in the imputation. 
ome Vindication has with reaſon been wiſh'd 
tor and expected from that Place, which is 
immediately affected by the ſlander; and 
eſpecially at this time, while many perſons are 
fill living, who by their knowledge of the 
matter in diſpute are enabled to diſproye the 
charge: Cavils and exceptions, however frivo- 
lous and groundleſs in themſelves, ought now 
no longer to paſs unregarded. When once 
they. have the fortune to be receiv'd with ap- 
pauſe, and are * to grow into popular 
A notions, 


HE 
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3 notions, they then begin to gs an air of 


. and require ſome ſatisfactory anſwer or pub- 


a debt of juſtice to the characters of the Par- 


their reſentment of the wrong, but ſuch vin- 
dication is generally confin'd to the narrow 


they then provoke our notice, 


lick animadverſion. To confute miſrepreſen- 
tations in ſuch a caſe 1s a debt of juſtice to 
the World, which has a right to be undeceived; 


ties injured by the falſe accuſation, as well as to 
the memory of that excellent Patriot and Hiſto- 
rian, to whoſe moderate counſels we owe chief. 
ly the preſervation of our civil and religious 
eſtabliſhments. 

1 muſt here remark the peculiar difficulties 
and diſadvantages attending the vindication of 
Parties deceas'd and publick Bodies. With re- 
gard to the living, an attack upon their repu- 
tation is follow'd by an apparent hazard; for 
the Party aggriev'd wou'd immediately ftand. 
up in his own defence, and demand ſatisfa- 
Qion for the injury. But with regard to the 
deceas'd the caſe is different. Private friends, 
who disbelieve, may. perhaps loudly expreſs 


circle of their acquaintance ; it ſeldom  hap- 
pens that they enter into a publichk diſpute, 
and trouble the world with a confutation of 
the falſchood: ſo that the very impudence in 


* 
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publiſhing ined tho'Shinderer i an advantage, 
which diſtance of time will continually im 
prove, And with regard to pablict Bodies tis 
a well-known obſervation, that the members 
are ſeldom forward to intereſt themſelves in 
any cauſe where they are not perſonally affect- 
ed: ſo that no man makes that his particular 
bulineſs, which is the general concern of the 
Community. I here mention theſe remarks to 
ew that in the ordinary courſe of things it 
cannot be expected, but that many provoking 
cavils and objections ſhould paſs unregarded 
and unanſwer d; and that therefore in ſuch 
circumſtances it wou'd be injurious to inter- 
pret-the filence of any Party, who is not per- 
ſonally intereſted, as a preſumptive proof of 
guilt ; or admit Mr. 0/dmixon's charge as true, 
merely becauſe it has not yet been confuted 
by a formal Anſwer. 
However, that bold falſchoods may not : be 
propagated without contradiction and confu- 
tation, I offer to the publick the following 
Vindication, in which I endeayour to proye 
the genuineneſs of the Oxford Edition. It 
might perhaps in the preſent caſe be thought 
ſofficient to anſwer Objections as far as they 
hitherto have been advanc'd ; and indeed it 
is much eaſier to diſproye miſrepreſentations 
|; A 2 than 


os 12 T 
than to eſtabliſh trath. Yet, conſidering the un⸗ 
ſettled notions and variety of conjectures on 
this head, 1 ſhall proceed farther; and in order 
to preclude many exceptions for the future, 
and give competent ſatisfaction to reaſonable 
enquirers, I ſhall endeavour to lay down the 
true ſtate of the caſe from the beſt notices 1 
could collect in the courſe of my enquiries: 
Imperfect as they are, they may be ſufficient 
to inform the ignorance of ſome, to rectify 
the miſtakes of others, and perhaps give oc 
ſion to perſons favour d with better oppor- 

tunities and abilities to communicate to the 
world a more ſatisfactory account. i 
But, before I proceed to examine the charge 
C forgery publiſ d by Mr, Oldmixon, in order 
o give the Reader a more full and diſtinct 
view of this ſubject, I ſhall carry back his at- 
tention to the time of the publication of the 
work, and conſider the proofs of genuineneſs, 
which it brought with it into the world, and the 
reception, which from that time it has all a- 

long met with. Its 
Tis an allow'd principle, that the genuine 
neſs of every book may fairly be preſum'd, "till 
there appears ſome Evidence to the contrary. 

Now this preſumption riſes in proportion to 
the moral character of thoſe, thro whoſe hands 
the 


ch, e 

che work comes into the world; and accord- 
ingly, when it happens that they are perſons 
remarkable for their integrity as well as high 
Station, the evidence brought to overthrow it 
muſt be proportionably full and clear. Now 
this Evidence is either external, or internal, is 
either ſuch, as ariſes from the teſtimony of o- 
thers; or is ſuch, as is contain d in the work 
it ſelf; ariſing either from ſome notorious in- 
congruities in the ſtile, or inconſiſtencies in 
the fats themſelves, or the circumſtances, with 
which they are related, or from ſome manifeſt 
diſagreement with the known ſentiments of 

the Author. | 
They, who are converſant in works of Cri- 
ticiſm, cannot but obſerve, that this latter kind 
of evidence has in many inſtances been ſuc- 
ceſsfully applied. Interpolations, and many 
other indirect practices of the like nature have 
frequently been detected; and the genuine 
parts of an Author accurately diſtinguiſh'd 
from the ſpurious. Such frauds being gene- 
rally manag d either with too little art, or the 
appearance of too much art, have often carried 
with themſelves the means of their diſcovery. 
The management of ſuch a deſign is diſhoneſt; 
a good man wou'd not be engag'd in it: It 1s 
withal dangerous; a wife man would fee rea- 
{ons * 
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ſons to be diſcourag d from the attempt: It 
is moreover a 83g of no ſmall difficulty; a 
weak head is not equal to it. So that ſome 
very ſolid and ſubſtantial grounds muſt ap- 
pear, before any candid Judge will be per- 
ſwaded to credit any imputation of that kind. 
Accordingly, poſthumous works, publiſh d by 
ſome friend of the deceas d author, are with- 
out ſcruple receiv d for genuine. Many va- 
luable 4 have by theſe means been com- 
municated to the publick : and he, who with- 
| out ſome ſpecial reaſon, calls their authority 
in queſtion, wou d be eſteem d an unreaſonable 
and uncharitable man. I wou'd therefore de- 
fire all Critical Objectors, before they fix the 
imputation of forgery upon any particular book, 
to examine impartially the grounds on which 
they proceed, and then apply their arguments 
to all other caſes of like nature, and conſi- 
der their force when thus carried on to the 
utmoſt Extent. An Argument, which proves 
too much, proves nothing; it deſtroys it ſelf. 
A good Reaſoner would not uſe ſuch in diſ- 
putation : A wiſe man wou'd be cautious how 
he admits any concluſion to ſerve a preſent 
turn, which in it's natural tendency will wound 
him in his more valuable intereſts. If there- | 
fore the ſame reaſons, upon which they = 
tne 
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the genuineneſs of chi⸗ particular hiſtory, may 
be with equal force applied to overthrow the 
eſtabliſhi d authority of many other poſthumous 
works, whoſe credit they would moſt zealouſly 
lappoet; tis to be hoped, that out of a tender 
regard to them, they would be induc'd to mo- 
derate their cenſures, and be convinc'd of the 
folly of their reaſonings from the miſchief of 
their tendency, and deſiſt from ſuch an invi- 
dious and hazardous attempt. 

Let us here obſerve that as on one hand in- 
congruities of Stile, of circumſtances and facts 
are marks, which betray the forgery, ſo, on 
the other hand, the appearance of the contra- 
ry qualities ſhou'd by parity of reaſon recom- 
mend eyery work with the fair preſumption of 
it's genuineneſs; and this more eſpecially holds, 
where the ſubject matter of the hiſtory is ſome 
important controyerted point, in which the in- 
tereſt of any Party is thought to be concern'd. 
Where men's paſſions are ſo nearly touch d, 
they will be diſpos'd to overlook no blemiſh, 
and the offenſive work will be examin'd with 
the moſt inſidious Curioſity. Warm Party- 
men generally ſet up for able Criticks in hiſto- 
ry; here is matter upon which they are for- 
ward to exerciſe their skill. All obnoxious 


parts of the heterodox Author are ſeyerely = 
ur 


ſur d and purged 1 bene 
inquiſition, and the ſtubborn aſſertionsʒ which L 
cannot be diſprov d, ars ſure to be &ſeredrts 
ed; and, if any interna mark of forgery can 


be perceived, without doubt it will ſodn be 
exaggerated to the utmoſt by ſuch: perſons, 


who are prompted by Party-zeal, as well as 
the common vanity of Criticks, to triumph in 
a diſcovery ſo meritorious, which at once ſeem 
to ſerve the intereſt of their cauſe, and to pay 


no ſmall compliment to their ſagacity. 
Now to apply theſe confiderations to the 


preſent. caſe a tis well known that Lord Cla 
rendon's Hiſtory treats of à point, which few 
| Readers think on with indifference ; it ſeems 
not. leſs to inflame their paſſions, than excite 


their curioſity. The very ſubject has given of 
fence to ſome: people, and the * Title- Page has 


been eſteem d a Libel; and from thence the 


whole performance has been prejudg'd/ and 
condemn d. But the moſt inquiſitive Criticks; 
thoſe who neither wanted ability or inclina- 
tion to diſcredit a work, which was not agree. 
able to their notions, were never able to diſ- 
tinguiſh any internal marks of forgery ; nor 
* they upon any diſcovery of this kind pro: 
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5 te ac of the work in 
queries: From Whence I may be allow'd to 


conclude that there never appear d any grounds 
for ſach an imputation. On the contrary, 
throughout the whole work, a work of ſo great 


length and nicety, there appears in the /t:/e, 
which is diſtinguiſn d by peculiarities inimita- · 


ble, ſuch an exact uniformity; and in the 
matter, ſuch a remarkable congruity with the 
avow d ſentiments, and known character of the 
Author, that, as far as the genuineneſs of a 
writing can be aſcertained by internal eviden- 
ces, the judicious Reader will find abundant 
reaſon to conclude that this is the genuine per- 
formance of EDWARD E. of CLARENDON. 
As far then as preſumptions in any caſe ure 
to be admitted, ſurely thoſe on the favourable 
fide ought to take place rather than thoſe of 
an invidious nature; and therefore, ſince the 
circumſtances above- mention d carry in them 
as fair a preſumptive argument on the favour- 
able ſide of the queſtion as any caſe of that 


kind admits, we have here ſufficient grounds 
to ſhew candour in our judgment without the 
imputation of fooliſh credulity, and reſt in our 
preſent- perſwaſion upon ſuch probable evi- 
dence. 

* beſides theſe preſumptions and 3 


marks 
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| marks of genuineneſs, I obſerve in the ſecond 
place, the work comes accompanied with a ſuf- 

ficient external evidence, 'viz. the teſtimony of 

the Editors. Who they were might eafily be 

learat from the Preface to the firſt volume. 

Though the name of the writer be induſtriouſ- 

ly concealed, yet the ſubject- matter of ſeveral 

paſſages plainly points out the perſons, by 
whom alone it could with any truth or pro- 
priety be ſo feelingly aſſerted; the Sons of the 

noble Author, Henry E. of Clarendon and Lam- 

rence E. of Rocheſter. The ſagacity of a Criti- 
| cal enquirer might eaſily have diſcover this; 

and ſurely it behoved Mr. Oldmixon to have 

| been well aſſur d of this point before he threw 


| 
| out his random-cenſures. Tho' we diſtinguiſh | 
' only the E. of Roche ſter s Pen, yet we muſt un- 
| derſtand the Preface as addreſs d to the world 
1 by the joint authority of both Brothers. It 
came to the Preſs written by the Earls hand: 
| for the truth of this fact I appeal to the 
Rev. Dr. Terry then corrector of the Preſs. 
To this I add what I myſelf heard afferted by 
the Rev. Mr. Cole, a Perſon of unexception- 
able character and in great confidence with 
the Earl, who had liv'd in the Clarendon fa- 
mily above thirty years, viz. that he at feve- 
ral times ſaw the Ear! writing it, and that 
Dr. 
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Dr: Mais gag came over to Cornbury- | 
_ and affited in reviſing it. 

The Dedications alſo appear d to be written 
by the ſame hand; the matter fo agreeable to 
his known political Sentiments, and the autho- 


"ritative manner of addreſs plainly ſpeak the 


Writer the Untle to Queen ANN. 
From the E. of Clarendor's laſt Will and Te- 
ſtament, which the Reader will find ſubjoin d 


to theſe Papers, it appears that both Brothers 


were made joint Executors of their Father's 
will: <jointly entruſted with all their Father's 


papers and writings of what kind ſoever, left 
«entirely to their diſpoſal, as they ſhou d be 


«advis'd,. either by {apprefling or publiſhing, 


«by the advice and approbation of my Lord 
« Arch-Bp. of Canterbury, ( Arch-Bp. Sheldon) 
<and the Bp. of Wincheſter, (Bp. Morley) whom 


«their Father entreated to be overſeers of His 
„Will. Both Brothers then muſt be eſteem d 
the proper Editors of their Father's hiſtory, 
which they jointly preſent to the Publick, with 
a declaration of their fidelity in the following 
Words: They, who put out this Hiſtory, 
«durſt not take upon them to make any alte- 
«ration in a work of this kind, ſolemnly left 


A with them to be publiſh'd, (whenever it ou d 


<« be publiſh'd) as it was deliyered to _ 
e 
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| The Sons of the Noble Auchor, who bad the 
cuſtody and reyiſal of the ori MS, gave 
the world this aſſurance of the genuineneſs of 
the Oxford Edition: A circumſtance, of ſuth- 
cient weight to determine the queſtion! A 
reaſonable man need require no farther. 
but readily accept as authentick what clips 
comes out printed by their direction, and * 
__ thorizd by their reſtimony. © 

Since the proofs of their good Character v vir- 
tually aſſert the genuineneſs of the Work pub- 
liſh'd by their direction, I beg leave to pro- 
duce the teſtimony of an Hiſtorian on all oc- 
caſions very ſparing of his praiſes; Bp. Burnet 
in his hiſtory of his own times Vol. I. p 257, 
258. I chuſe to tranſcribe at length the whole 
character of the two Brothers, mix d as it is 
with circumſtances which do not much relate 

to our preſent purpoſe, rather than give an 
imperfect extract, which might be liable to 
the imputation of partiality. 

4 will end this relation of Lord Clarendon 8 
fal with an Account of his two Sons. The 
« Eldeſt, now E. of Clarendon, is a man natu- 
«rally ſincere; he is a friendly and good na- 
ce tur d man: he keeps an exact journal of all 
_ .<that paſſes, and is punctual to tediouſneſs in 
*all that he relates: he was carly engag din 

cegreat 
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enn gill: for his Father, apprehending ; 
e what fatal conſequence i it wou'd have been 
«ro the King's affairs, if his correſpondence 
«had been diſcoyer d by unfaithful Secreta- 
(ries, engaged him when very young to write 
dall his Letters to England in cypher; ſo that 
he was generally half the day writing in cy- 
*pher.and decyphering; and was ſo diſcreet, 
«Kas well as faithful, that nothing was ever diſ- 
*cover'd by him. He continued to be till the 
«Perſon whom his Father truſted moſt, and 
as the moſt belov'd of all the family. For 
ehe was humble and obliging, tho' ſometimes 
« peeviſh;; his judgment was not to be much 
N on, for he was, much carried by 
&yulgar prejudices and falſe notions. He was 
much in the Queen's favour, and was her 
«Chamberlain long. His father's being ſo vio- 
Gently proſecuted on the account of her mar- 
*riage, made that ſhe thought herſelf bound 
«to protect him in a particular manner. He 
*was ſo provok d at the ill uſage his Father 
«met with, that he ftruck in violently with the 
«Party, that oppos'd the Court; and the King 
«ſpoke always of him with Sharpneſs and much 
«Scorn; 

- «His Brother, now E. of Rocheſter, is a man 
*of far greater parts: he has a good Pen, but 
D't * « ſpeaks 
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« ſpeaks not gracefully : 5 was An the 
« \mootheſt man in Court, and, during all the 
ce difpate- concerning his Father, he made his 
«court ſo dextrouſly, that no reſentments ever 
« appear'd on that head; When he came into 
« buſineſs and roſe to high Poſts, he grew vio- 

 Elent,; but was thought an uncorrupt man: 
«he has high notions of government, and 
«thinks it muſt” be maintain'd with great ſe- 
<«yerity. He delivers up his own notions to 
«his Party that he may lead them ; he paſſes 
«for a Sincere man, and ſeems to have too 
« much heat to be falſ . 

Such was the character of the two Brothers, 
the Editors of this wark, given by Bp, Burner: 
A character ſufficient to give weight to their 
aſſertions. And now upon the whole, from 
what has been offer d, I am led to conclude 
that this work brought into the world with it 
as fair pre ſumptiont, and as ſtrong internal evi- 
dences of genuineneſs, as can be requir d in 
any caſe of this kind: and, beſides this, the 
external evidence of r the teſtimony 
of two conſiderable perſons, as eminent for 
their integrity and honour, as high Station and 

Quality, the Sons of the noble Hiſtorian, - 
Now after all This, which ought not to have 

eſcap'd the notice of a Critical Hiſtorian, who: 

wou'd 
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wou d not be aſtoniſh'd at the bold charge of 
Forgery ; of an action, very wicked in the con- 
trivance, difficult and dangerous in the execu- 
tion, ſuch as no wiſe. or honeſt man can be 
ſuppoſed to attempt ---- a charge ſo very im- 
probable, that, unleſs it comes ſupported by 
ſome direct plain proof, it ought to be reject- 
ed with indignation, as a breach of Chriſtian 
charity, as well as good manners ? 

Let us now proceed to enquire what rece- 
ption the work has met with from the time of 
its firſt appearance in the world. This we find 
to be no other than what was to be expected 
in ſuch circumſtances ; being more or leſs fa- 
yourable according to the different principles 
of the ſeveral Readers; diſtinguiſh'd by the 
eſteem and approbation of all moderate men, 
as worthy of that great and good man whoſe 
name it bears; but diſlik d and diſcredited by 
the violent men of all Parties: by all receiv'd 
as the performance of Lord Clarendon. Conſi- 
dering the effects of men's prejudices 'twas 
hardly poſſible but that an hiftory on ſo nice 
and tender a Subject muſt diſpleaſe ſome Par- 
ty or other. Men of ſuch warm complexions 
cannot but be angry with every performance 

Jin which they find their own extravagances 

virtually condemned, and be pleas'd with eve- 
ry 


r 


xy attempt which tends Wee * crete 
of an adverſary. "Accordingly tis obſervable 
that in fact Some perſons out of zeal for the 
Royal cauſe have blam d the Hiſtorian for 
not diſſembling the blemiſhes in the characters 

of ſome favourite great men, and for freely 
cenſuring the unwarrantable meaſufes taken 

by the Government. It might therefore be 
expected chat ſince this hiſtory contains a ſtre- 
nuous defence of the Liberties and Rights of 
the Subject againſt the encroachments of the 
Crown in the former part of K. CHarLEs I. 
reign, it might have eſcap'd' the cenſure of 
Thoſe, who affect to be thought zealous Pa- 
trons of the ſame Cauſe. But it has happen d 

that theſe men have appear d moſt diſſatisfied 

with the characters of Perſons and repreſenta- 
tions of Facts. A clamorous oppoſition has 
indeed been rais d againſt this excellent hiſto- 

ry: but upon what foot was it rais d? Upon 

ſuch as, inſtead of denying, ſuppoſes the ge- 
nuineneſs of the Work. The oppoſers endea- 
vour d to diſprove the truth of the aſſertions 
which gave offence: But what then? the know. 
ledge or integrity of the Hiſtorian might be 
call d in queſtion? yet the genuineneſs of the 
Hiſtory it ſelf might not be in the leaſt im- 
peached. As Lord Clarendon's performance it 
was 
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vas receiv'd; as ſuch it was oppos d. On all 
ands there appears no Suſpicion of Forgery. 
ou'd ſuch a charge have been prov'd, they 
hen had gain d their point at one ſtroke, and 
riumph'd without any further oppoſition. But 
no proof of this kind has ever yet appear- 
2d: that none was eyer offerd to the pub- 
ick, (if ſuch an argument be in any caſe con- 
luſive) may fairly be preſum'd from the Si- 
ence of that induſtrious Collector of Scandal, 
. 0Idmixon, who moſt aſſuredly wou'd have 
mproy'd it with all the aggravations, which a 


prejudicd mind cou'd ſuggeſt. Whereas this 


author, in his Critical Hiſtory, where he omits 
o Circumſtance which might diſcredit Lord 
larendon's Work, all along rather ſuppoſes than 


queſtions the genuineneſs of it, and according- 


y directs his Cavils not againſt the authenticł- 
eſs, but the Subject. matter of it. Thus Jol. r. p. 
68. he condemns him as ſtumbling at the thre ſ- 

old, for calling his Account of the Coil War, 
he Hiſtory of the Grand Rebellion &c. The 
only inſinuation of any indirect practice in the 
publication, and that with regard only to the 
itle, occurs in p. 42. and this, contrary to his 
ſual manner, couch'd with ſome diffidence. 

I know not, ſays he, if the E. of Clarendon 
"did call his Hiſtory, that of the Rebellion 
B «himſelf, 
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«himſelf, . or whether it was ſo entitled by the 
« Chriſt-Church men; there being more in it of 
«the ſpirit and manners of Collegiates, than 
«of a man of Quality.” And, in his Preface 
to his Remarks on the Hiſtory of the Rebel- 
lion printed 1727, he mention d his ſaſpicion, 
that the MS. was interpolated, a ſuſpicion 
founded on the obſervations of Galliciſms, 
which frequently are to be met with in Lord 
Clarendon's Stile, which he very ſagaciouſly 
conjectured to be of too modern date, to be 
us d by the Earl; — but he tells us at the 
ſame time «he lays no great ſtreſs upon this 
« circumſtance.” And indeed he would do well 
to retract his Criticiſm: for this very peculiari- 
ty of tile is a circumſtance, which, with ap- 
pearance of greater probability, proves that it 
came from the Earl's pen ; it being natural to 
| ſuppoſe that He ſhou'd adopt many words in- 
to his hiſtory from that language, which was 
render d familiar to him by his long exile in 
France. | 

We may further obſerve that nothing of this 
kind appears to have been mention'd among 
the variety of Oral Traditions and defamatory 
falſchoods, publiſh'd by * Dr. Fohn Ayliſte; nor 
* Degraded for contempt of the Authority of che Univerſity, 
and oppoſition to it's rights and privileges, Feb. 8. 1714. 


in 


71 

in that famous collection of Univerſity- Scandal 
both jocular and ſerious, entitled * Terræ: filius. 
It is well known that neither of theſe two wri- 
ters were ſo tender of the reputation of their 
Alma Mater as to conceal this notorious ble- 
miſh : neither of them wou'd have been ſilent 
on ſo defireable a Topick, on which they con'd 
have harangued with ſo much applauſe and 
triumph. From hence we may conclude, that 
they had either not heard, or at leaſt had not 
credited this charge of corrupting the faith of 
Hiſtory, Many other writers of like kind there 
are, who wanted neither inclination nor en- 
couragement to undeceive the world in ſuch a 
caſe: But, as nothing on this head has yet 
dropp'd from their pen, which deſerv'd any 
publick regard, I am led to reſume this con- 
cluſion, that even in their opinion the Oxford 
Edition was eſteem'd genuine. They were in- 
deed forward enough to diſcredit the Hiſtory, 
but they did not reject it as an adulterated, ſbu- 
rious work. They were buſy in making enqui- 
f this ries concerning all circumſtances of the publi- 
cation at the Oxford Preſs, but diſcover'd no- 
thing upon which they could ground ſur an 
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nor imputation. Many queſtions on this ogca ton 

;verſiry « Publiſhed by Mr. N. Amhurſt ſcholar of St. John's College, 
I 


xho was denied his aRuality or ſucceſſion to a fellowſhip 1719. 
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might be ask d of the Oxford-Men, who did 
really know but little more of the matter than 
they themſelves. The Work was indeed print- 
ed at the Univerſity-Preſs : but they were not 
concern'd in conducting the Edition, and ac- 
cordingly not qualified to anſwer the ſeveral 
overcurious impertinent enquiries, which might 
be made on this occaſion, Thele Critical, pre- 
judic d enquirers therefore, not having their 
curioſity gratified from this quarter, yet, af- 
fecting to know fomething of the matter, in- 
dulg'd themſelyes in a bold liberty of doubt- 
ing, conjecturing, and ſurmiſing, and endea- 
vour'd to give a plauſible turn to their Sugge- 
ſtions: but till, all that cou d be alledg'd with 
the moſt ſpecious appearance, was nothing but 
ſurmiſes and conjectures of uncertain weight, 
owing their Credibility in a great meaſure to 
the favourable diſpoſition of the Party, to 
whom they were propos'd. In the mean while 
the Authority of the Hiſtory prevail'd, ' nor 
was it likely to be overthrown on the preſent 
footing. | 

To this end, ſome new Scheme was neceſ- 
ſary: --- Inſtead of general preſumptions ſome 
ſpecial charge ſhou d be brought, and come 
ſupported by the appearance of ſome direct 
proof. --- A bold ſtroke of this kind was like 
to 
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did to ſucceed, eſpecially among their own party; 
nan ſince all men are eaſily perſwaded to believe 
:1t. what they wiſh to be true. If then it was a 
not thought an attempt too hazardous to impeach 
*. the veracity of Lord Clarendon, yet the ge- 
era) N 22neneſe of the work might be more ſafely 
queſtiond; for this was only impeaching the 
fidelity of the ſuppos d Editors: This ap- 
pear'd a more ſafe and eaſy, as it certainly was 
a more compendious and effeQtual Scheme, --- 
And ſurely there might be found men of 
ſingularity and blind zeal, fit inſtruments to 
carry on ſuch a deſign. Many incidental cir- 
cumſtances might be ſo improved as to give 
countenance and credit --- for example, ſome 
hear-ſay teſtimony of ſome ingenious Gentle- 
man deceaſed againſt the ſuppos'd Editors and 
Interpolators, who were very obnoxious Men, 
either long ſince dead, or ſuppos d not in a ca- 
pacity to vindicate themſelves; — a charge 
founded upon evidence, thus circumſtantiated, 
brought upon the ſtage at a great diſtance of 
time, and recommended with an air of aſſa- 
ecef. I 74725 might have a chance to paſs without 
ſome © confutation or contradiction. 

come And thus at length comes into the world 
lirect the pompous charge of Forgery advanc'd by 
s like Mr. John Oldmixon; uſher'd in with an air of 
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triumph, and endeavouring to enforce convi- 
ction by dint of clamour. It has been indu- 
ſtriouſſy propagated abroad, as well as at home: 
it is inſerted at length in the Bibliothequs Mui- 
ſonnbe des Ouvrages des Savant de I Europe, 
and cited from thence by Bp. Atterbury in his 
Vindication together with the reflexions of the 
Dutch Journaliſt. | 

To this I muſt add the remarks of another 
Writer, Mr. Clark of Hull, who ſeems to have 
improved even upon Mr. Oldmixon, from whom 
he copies, and has heightened the bitterneſs 
of his cenſure with an air of ſeriouſneſs and 
ſolemnity. ' In his Eſſay on Study, publiſh'd 
1730, he ſpeaks thus: p. 234. „I need not cau- 
«tion any Gentleman againſt the Hiſtory of the 
&« Coil War &c. that goes under the name of 
ce the E. of Clarendon; ſince that is now well 
*known to be ſo baſely interpolated and cor- 
«rupted up and down, as not to be depend- 
«ed upon at all; This at leaſt is charg d upon 
«ſome, that were entruſted with the Copy of 
«that work, upon evidence that ſeems far from 
«contemptible ; and therefore, till that charge 
«is ſubſtantially anſwer d, it muſt and will, I 
«ſuppoſe, pals with all reaſonable people for 
matter of fact. 


Again p. 88, among other charges againſt 
the 
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the Univerſity of Oxford, he mentions the up- 
ly crime of endeavouring to © corrupt the faith 
*of hiſtory; which the ſame Gentlemen, viz. 
« the Conductors of a famous Univerſity, have 
«been lately Convicted of, upon evidence ſo 
«clear and full, that it has not been thought 
«fit to make any reply to it. God forbid, 
« Such deſperate folly and. wickedneſs ſhou d 
ce any longer prevail in a place deſtin d to the 
«training up of Youth in Wiſdom and Virtue! 
«It it ſhou'd, the caſe of ſuch; as go thither 
«for education, will be lamentable indeed ! 

'Tis not indeed a matter of much ſurprize 
that foreign Writers, men unacquainted with 
the true ſtate of our Engliſh affairs, ſhould 
meaſure the evidence of truth by the boldneſs 
of the aſſertions, and accordingly form their 
reaſonings; but it may well be wonder d that 
this Gentleman, who has been commended for 
a good Reaſoner upon a nice ſubject by a ve- 
ry worthy and learned Divine, could be ſo eaſi- 
ly perſwaded into the belief of a ſtory in it ſelf 
ſo improbable, and ſupported by evidence ſo 
very precarious and queſtionable. 

If the Univerſity in full Convocation had 
concerted and authoriz d the fraud, he cou'd 
not well have expreſs d himſelf in ſtronger 


terms. A charitable man would ſurely be in- 
clin'd 
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n 
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elin d to ſuſpend his aſſent upon ſo tender a 
point, and would never have appear d ſo for- 
ward to aggravate a very hainous charge a- 
gainſt perſons of high character, and to 
triumph in the malicious imputation. I fear 
this proceeding cannot well be otherwiſe ac- 
counted for, than by ſuppoſing him poſſeſs d 
with a ſtrong prejudice againſt the Hiſtory of 
Lord Clarendon, or againſt the Univerſity of 
Oxford; and accordingly overwilling to be con- 
vinced by any evidence, that might overthrow 
it's authority, or blaſt the reputation of the 
ſuppoſed Editors. If, what is here offer'd in 
ſupport of the genuineneſs of the Oxford Edi- 
tion, be found concluſive, tis to be hop'd that 
this Gentleman will now ſhew an inſtance of 
ingenuity-in acknowledging his error, and re- 
tracting his groundleſs and uncharitable re- 
flexions. | 
What other writers have either implicitly be- 
lieved or induſtriouſly propagated this Scandal, 
I have not yet learnt : but this I mult obſerve 
on the preſent occaſion, that when ingenious 
Authors, whoſe works are like to fall into ma- 
ny hands, publiſh ſuch bold falſehoods under 
the notion of facts proved without contradi- 
ion, it behoveth thoſe, who are furniſh- 
ed with proper materials, to undeceive the 
world, 
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world; and confute- the ill natured miſrepre- 
ſentations. 
And now, upon a review of what has hi- 
therto been offered, it appears that all preſum- 
ptions ſtand in our favour --- and that we are 
fairly in poſſeſſion of the Right, which we af- 
ſert, and ſhall be reputed ſo, till the Plaintiff 
makes good his claim, 

I now proceed to enter into the merits of 
the Cauſe, and to examine the Charge lately 


advanced againſt the genuineneſs of Lord Cla- 
rendon's hiſtory. 


An hainous Charge of Forgery has been pre- 


ſented to the world, aſſerted with unuſual 


confidence, and aggravated with the moſt in- 


Jurious reflexions, If indeed it had been di- 


rected againſt the proper Parties concerned, 
and ſoon after the time of Publication, at a 
time moſt proper for clearing up any difficulty 
on this head, the Diſpute would have been 
ſoon ended; and the ſpeedy conviction of the 
falſe accuſer would have expoſed the wicked- 
neſs and folly of the accuſation. But, being 
now delay'd ſo many years, and at length, 
whether by miſtake or deſign, fix d upon wrong 
Parties, it comes with the advantage of a ſur- 
prize on our apprehenſions, deceiving weak 
minds into a belief of the ſtrange Story; and 

puts 


= What at the ſame time we are fully.perſwaded 
is improbable, and falſe. For a long time, be- 
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ts us under no ſmall difficulty to confute, 


tween twenty and thirty years, amidſt a variety 
of Perſons ſufficiently prejudic d againſt the 


work, no Critick appear d fo ſagacious as to diſ- 


cover the fraud, no Hiſtorian ſo daring in the 
cauſe of Truth, as to publiſh it to the world. 
Thu work was lr d for that ſingular Author, 
whoſe charge I now proceed to conſider. 

'Tis pretended that ſome wonderful diſco- 
veries have been lately made : an occurrence, 
ſo aſtoniſhing, ſo important, muſt of courſe 
excite our * and raiſe our er 
tion; 

Quid dignum tanto feret hic Promiſſor biatsi ? 
We are naturally led to enquire into every cir- 
cumſtance of a fact ſo remarkable, who are 
the Parties accus 4? --- what was the time in 
which the ſuppos'd diſcovery was made? - by 


whom was it made? --- and to whom was it com- 


municated ? --- at what time was it publiſh d to 
the world? --- and by whom? --- The conſide- 
ration of theſe circumſtances takes in the exa- 
mination of the whole Evidence, by which the 
Charge is ſupported. I ſhall ſpeak to each of 
theſe particulars briefly, and in their reſpective 
order, 


As 
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, As. for the Parties accuſed; it ſeems they 


could be no other than Clergymen. For (as 
we are informed in the prefate to the Hiſtory 
of the Stuarts) *1t appears at firſt fight that 
“ Thoſe, who directed thoſe alterations, were 


«zealous for the Laudean Hierarchy, and the 


*honours and emoluments thereunto belong- 


„ing, in which no Lay-hand could have la- 


«bonred fo much.” And in particular we find 
three ſpecified, three ſucceflively Deans of 
Chriſt-Church, Aldrich, Atterbury, Smaldridge. 
Conſiderable perſons indeed! ſo very unlike- 
ly to be confederate in ſuch a Scandalous fraud, 
that their very names carry ſufficient weight 
to confute the calumny, which they confront. 


Nor can any one, without a very great degree 
of prejudice and credulity, imagine them en- 


gaged in interpolating a MS. which had at 
different times been perus'd by ſeveral diffe- 
rent perſons; or, in other words, endeavour- 
ing to impoſe a fraud upon the World, which 
wou d in all likelyhood be ſoon detected; and, 
to render the diſcovery ſtill more eaſy, em- 
ploying another perſon in the execution of the 
deſign. Were then the abilities of theſe three 
Gentlemen ſo mean, as to need any aſſiſtance? 
— or, if any was at all neceſſary, was their 
judgment ſo weak as to fix upon ſuch a perſon, 

as 


\ 


as is here ſuppos'd? Vet, it ſeems, they were 


pable of vindicating themſelves ; and there- 
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pitch d upon as fit perſons to ſuſtain this hai- 
nous imputation, being ſappos'd utterly inca- 


fore ſuch as might be abus'd with ſafety, yield- 
ing to their Accuſers an eaſy triumph without 
oppoſition. 

Dean Aldrich has now been dead above 
twenty years: Dean Smaldridge above eleven ; 
and Dean Atterbury, the Surviver, was thouphit 
as good as dead, as to all purpoſes of anſwer- 
ing, and confuting the Charge: And near thir- 
ty years have paſs d, ſince the ſuppos'd com- 
miſſion of the fact alledg d. In theſe circum- 
ſtances much room is given to the boldneſs of 
any Accuſer, by reaſon of the difficulty of diſ- 
proving a ſtory, even the moſt improbable one, 
at ſuch a diſtance of time: and the very delay- 
ing the Charge, which ought to render it very 
ſuſpicious, was at the ſame time the moſt like- 
ly means to gain it more credit. 

But it happens that Bp. Atterbury has diſap- 


pointed the expectation of his adverſary, He pe gi 

liv'd to publiſh a Vindication of himſelf, and ery 

the other Parties concern d; and, tho he died Hf hi 

ſoon after, yet J am perſwaded he had out- Meſs 

liv d the belief of ſuch an idle improbable ſto- Nearn 

ry. His teſtimony 1s full and deciſive, as to Imoſt 
his 


[37 ] 


rere Ihis own perſonal concern; and he aſſerts the 
hai- 


innocency of his intimate friend and ſucceſſor, 
Dean Smaldridge. And all, that were conver- 
ſant with thoſe perſons about thirty years ago, 
and knew any thing of conducting the work 
at the Oxford-Preſs, know alſo how highly im- 
probable it was for either of them, (as well 
on account of their neceſſary avocations, and 
employment on their hands in their re- 
ſpective Stations, as ſome other ſpecial rea- 
ſons, which might be aſlign'd) in their circum- 
ſtances of life, at that time, to be any way con- 
ern d in the carrying on this impoſture, 

The other Party, Dean Aldrich, was confeſ- 
ſedly employ d in reviſing the MS; and con- 
ducting the Edition of the Hiſtory in the 0x- 
ord-Preſs. But ſurely there is need of a much 
telay- Wtronger proof, than a mere aſſertion to in- 
very Nduce any one to believe him guilty of an action, 
like - Wo inconſiſtent with his known character and 
reputation for uncommon candor, moderation, 
and integrity: and in particular, that he ſhou d 
de guilty of it in the manner alledg d, needs a 
rery weighty and extraordinary proof, a proof 
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liſap- 
He 
and 


died If his infatuation, as well as iniquity. For what 
| out- Neſs can it be thought, that this ingenious, 
e ſto- Nearned, and judicious man, Governor of the 


as to Imoſt conſiderable College, intruſted with a 
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moſt important ſecret, without any apparent 
reaſon, ſhould betray it to a Young man un- 
der his Government, and moreover to employ 
Him in carrying on a notorious fraud? a per- 
ſon, not endear'd to him by private friendſhip, 
or good behaviour, or Party intereſt, or any 
other account ; but on the contrary, the moſt 
unlikely perſon to be concern'd in ſuch a plot 
or any other affair, in which the reputation 


of his Governor was affected. Cou'd Dean 


Aldrich do this? --- if he cou d, let him bear 
the imputation of being a fool, as well as a 
knave, an imputation incredible to all that 
were ever acquainted with his Perſon or Cha- 
racter! So that, with regard to the firſt arti- 
cle of enquiry, the charge either of malice or 
ignorance will be retorted upon the Accuſer, 
who appears to have directed his accuſation 
againſt two Perſons entirely unconcern d in the 
matter, and the third ſo uncapable of being 
concern d, eſpecially in the manner alledg d, 
that, what is aſſerted of him, can never be 
credited without doing violence to the com- 
mon rules of moral Evidence. 
With regard to the ſecond particular, viz. 
the time when this ſuppos d diſcovery was firſt 
made --- this was in June 1710, above ſeven 
years after the commiſſion of the fact. Now, 
that 


[ 39] 
that ſo many years ſhou d paſs without any 
diſcovery, when people were forward enough 
to cavil and take advantage of every circum- 
tance which might tend to diſcredit the Hi- 
ſtory --- when ſo many perſons were concern'd 
in the Management of the impoſture, --- and 
when, beſides them, Lord Clarendon's family, 
and many others, who had perus'd the MS. 
muſt have been let into the ſecret, ---- that 
ſuch a fraud for ſo long a time ſhou d be con- 
ceal'd --- theſe are conſiderations ſufficient to 
ſtagger our belief, and come attended with 
difficulties, which cannot be clear'd up or ac- 
counted for, 

But the degrees of improbability till riſe 
higher, when we conſider the Perſon, ſuppos d 
to have made the firſt diſcovery, or the Per- 


ſon to whom it was made, Mr. Edm. Smith of 


Oxford, Author of Phedra and Flippolytus, a 
tragedy, and George Ducket Eſquire, a Gentle- 
man of diſtinction, both for merit and Qua- 
lity. 
The Reader will excuſe me if in the pre- 
ſent caſe I mention ſome particulars concern- 
ing Mr. Smith, which Bp. Atterbury thro great 
tenderneſs and candor omitted. A pompous 
Account of his Life written by Mr. 0/d:ſworth 
is 285 d to the tragedy of Phædra and Hip- 
polytus 


are ſo deſervedly prais d; Iwilh they had been 


ingenious Writer. He was, and is ſtill com- 


- credit to his character, inaſmuch as the affe. 


. 
L KN 
polytut by which we ſee what fine things one 


man of parts can ſay of another: I am fur 
from diſparaging thoſe excellent talents, which 


employ d to better purpoſes. His character is 
ſill freſh in the memory of his contempora- 
ries and companions in Oxford: and perhaps 
tis as needleſs to inform any in that place that 
he was an immoral man in ſome points, as it 
wou'd be to inform the world that-he was an 


monly known by the name of Captain Reg, 
diſtinguiſh d by a circumſtance, which does no 


Ration of a rakiſh ſlovenly appearance in dreſs, 
implies a contempt of decency at the ſame 
time, the gaiety of his Wit, and ſome good 
ſocial qualities render d him much careſs d 
by all the boon Companions; he cou'd not 
well act in ſecret, or live unknown, or play 
the part of an Hypocrite; he ſeldom diſ- 
ſembled his own vices; and even intempe- 
rance muſt have often made him fincere. 
They, who knew him moſt intimately, be- 
lieve it ſcarce poſſible for him to be at all con- 
cern'd in the affair; being perſwaded from 
many occurrences that he never ſaw the Hi- 
ſtory before the publication; and that he. is 
groſsly 
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þ \ bord by this repreſentation of che ſto- 
at leaſt he cou d not but know that it was 
leſs impoſſible for Dean Atterbury to have 
: ny hand'in the affair, than it was for him to 
de employ'd by Dean Aldrich. For was he in 
ny degree of confidence with Dean Aldrich a 
So far from it, that no notice appears to have 
en taken of him but ſach as was to his dif. 
redit, His repeated irregularities provok d 
he cenſures of his mild Governor. Indeed 
n the latter part of the year 1203, it was re- 
mark d as ſomething very ſingular in his be- 
viour that he ſhew'd an occaſional confor- 
ity to his College-rules, which by way of ri- 


dreſs, Nicule he call d wh:tening himſelf; but this ap- 
ſame Pearance of regularity laſted but for a little 
good chile, as it ſprung from an aukard ambition, 


he hope of obtaining the Cenſorſhip of the 
ollege. But in the election of College-Offi- 
ers he was rejected with ſhame ; He was uni- 
eerſally judg'd unworthy to preſide over the 
behaviour of others, who himſelf gave ſo ſcah- 
lalous an example. And Mr. Fauler, his ju- 
ior was nominated to that office Dec. 24. 
703. 

Theſe are facts well known by his con- 
-mporaries in Oxford; and ſome of the moſt 


otorious ones actually now ſtand upon re- 
C | cord, 
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Ge Andi it is to be remarł d, that Mr. 
Smit h, eſpecially ſince he was diſappointed of 
the Cenſorſhip in his retarn made repriſals up. 
on the Dean, and frequently abus d his wit in 
vilifying and ridiculing the man, by whom: he 
thought himſelf injur d. As for the Corre- 
ſpondence that paſs'd. between them, it was 
not that of friend. ſuch as is ridiculouſly ſup- 
pos d by Mr. 0/dmzixen *, but rather ſuch as 
paſſes between Judge and Criminal, Is it then 
morally poſſible, that the Dean ſhou'd make a 
Confidant of a Man diſtinguiſſi d by the marks 
of his diſpleaſureꝰ Cou d he leave his reputa- 
tion at the mercy of a man, who delighted to 
expoſe him? or cou'd Mr. Smith, thus exaſpe- 
rated and em to en conceal this 
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ek Dec. 24.1694. 
Ds. Smith was 3 admoniſh'd for habitual irregularities in Onle to 
his Expulſion. 
Apr. 24. 1700. 
The Dean and Chapter declar'd the Place of Mr. 1 6044 he 
having deen convicted of riotous Misbehaviour in the Houſe © 
Mr. Cvle an Apothecary; but it was referr'd to the Dean when, and 
upon whas Occaſion, that Sentence ſhould be put in Execution. 
Dec. 20. 1705. 
At the Inſtance of all the Canons Go femmes of Expulſion 
againſt Mr. Snith declar'd Apr. 24. 1700, was put m Execution. 
'6 1 to Bp. AFerb. p. 15. | 
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important ſecret far ſo long a time, without 
any apparent reaſon of ſuch ſecrecy; and un- 
der the ſtrangeſt temptations! to make the diſ- 
covery? --- for it may be here obſerv'd that 
with regard to Party intereſt, he was far from 
being attach d to that Cauſe, for the ſupport 
of which we are told this hiſtory was pub- 
lin d: he rather hore a denomination different 
from that of his Governor, and was rather in- 
clig'd to the oppoſite Party, by whom he was 
moſt careſs d. So that, if perſonal prejudices 
or Party-regards have any influence in ſuch 
caſes, he wou d ſurely have enjoy d the oppor- 
tunity of expoſing the Man, whom he hated, 
and have triymphd in a diſcovery ſo meri- 
torious in the Eyes of Mr. Ducket and his 
friends. 

Let us then draw theſe particulars i into one 
point of view, that we may the better judge of 
the conſiſtency or inconſiſtency of Mr. Smzth's 
evidence. He is then ſuppos d to have artful- 
ly conceal d for the ſpace of ſeven years, what 
he was prompted both by inclination, and in- 
tereſt to diyulge very ſoon --- to be entruſted 
with a curious ſecret, and the management of 
a cheat by the Man, with whom it was mo- 
rally impoſſible he ſhou'd be any way at all 
concern'd --- in ſhort, to have made a diſcovery 
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tal 


of an 'affair,' of which he! has poor d himfel 
entirely ignorant. nt 

But further; the rmpiabibiſiry of tie Gig 
will ſtill more fully appear from the conſidera- 
tion of the next article of enquiry, which re- 
peas the Perſon of 4itinftion boch for merit and not 
Quality, to whom the ſuppos'd diſoovery was 
firſt made by Mr. Smith. This without con- 
tradiction is allow d to be George Duc et Eſqʒ, 
lately one of the Commiſſibners of the Ex- Nr 
ciſe. The death of this Gentleman, which N 
has happen d fince' the firſt drawing up of filr. 
theſe papers, has prevented a perſonal addreſs 
which was intended: yet the preſent caſe, re- 
quires that ſomething Thon'd be mention d of 
him. And, if the voice of common fame or 
Hearſay-teſtimony be admitted, I may venture 
to ſay, that he was as zealous to promote the 
intereſt of h party, as he cou d ſuppoſe the ll” 
three ſucceffive Deans to be in any oppoſite elie 
Scheme; and had as ſtrong motives to invent place 
the whole Story, as they had to attempt the Mer. 
contrivance of a fraud ſo dangerous and diffi- d C 
cult in the execution. Be this as it will, yet prod 
in contradiction to what is aſſerted by Mr. Old. on 
mixon, tis certain and evident, that this wor-) bl 
thy Gentleman, who did communicate to him ulic 
the diſcovery, was never ready to atteſt the of j1 
l truth, 
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trath, and defend the aſſertions in his Letter: 
Neither Bp. Atterburys publick Vindication, 
harge neither private application of friends,” nor Mr. 
dera. (0/4mxon's importunity cou d provoke or per- 
h re. {wade him to do this Act of Juſtice. We are 
+ ang not here indeed told of any death-bed repen- 
, was fance and Confeſſion; but he has been through- 
con- My convicted of the falſehood of this report, 


Eſq, hich he dar'd not to defend, and was aſham'd 


elf 


Ex- to retract. The imputation of diſingenuity and 
which (cowardice will reſt on his memory, of having 
up or {miſrepreſented the dead, and impos d on the 
Idref Living; while he enjoy d the baſe pleaſure of 


doing miſchief in diſguiſe, without either a- 
vowing or retracting his aſſertions. But re- 
flexions of this kind I leave to the angry, and 
nears i iſappointed Mr. John Oldmixon. | | 

te the But further, the ſingular manner, in which 
e the his Gentleman was convinc d into the ſudden 
»ofre elief of a Story ſo improbable, in the next 
invent Place demands our animadverſion. The bare 
\t the ertion of Mr. Smith, and the light of a print- 
| dif. 2d Copy, ſcor'd and underlin d in many places, 
1, yet roduc d this maryellous effect. To receive 
r. 014. onviction from ſuch evidence, and ſo ſudden- 
: wor. Y, ſhews a ſtrong leaven of prejudice and cre- 
o him Nulicy. And, where there is ſuch a weakneſs 
the pf judgment, who wou d expect ſuch an A- 
truth, mazing 
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mazing inftance of tatiturnity He, who th: 
tily believes any tale, is apt as haſtily to make 
the diſcovery: he is the moſt unlikely man to 
keep a ſeeret; NN intereſt prompts 
him to divulge it. Here then is chis Myſtery 
of iniquity ! this Gentleman, ſo far from be- 
ing a friend to Lord Clarendon's hiſtory, or the 
Oxford Editors, that he was rather inclin d to 
bring both into difcredit, conceal this im- 
portant Secret for the ſpace of about twenty 
years -—- is this morally poſſible? --- 

Let us now hear what Mr. Oldmi xon ſays on 
this point in his reply to Bp. Arterbury, p. 8, 
he tells us that the «Gentleman, who gave 
«the information, thought not of it, till he 
a had read the Preface to Clarendon and Whit- 
elo compar'd; that very Gentleman, who, 
«by Mr. Smith's direction, had gone a great 
*way in diſtinguiſhing the genuine from the iſ . 
c alter d paſſages, which took up near one hun- Ver 
red ſheets of paper, and are forth. coming 
p. 14. Moreover the manner, in which the diſ- of 
covery was publiſh'd, renders the whole ſtory i 
very queſtionable and ſuſpicious. For how of i 
came it into the world? not with the undiſ. ral 
guis d plainneſs and openneſs of an avow'dI It 
trath, ſupported by the authority of any known J 
wacher, but rather with an air of ſecrecy and rec 
guilt, 
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cite like ſome miſchievous calumny, which 

ſhans the light, being communicated as it were N 
by the by in a letter, pretended to be written Fx 
by an anonymous Correſpondent. Can we ima- 

gine ſuch a proceeding to ſpring from the ge- 

nerous motive of undeceiving the world in a 

point, wherein they all along had been ſcan- 

dalouſiy impos'd upon? were this fo, the 

worthy: gentleman wou d not be aſham'd to 

jaſtify his repreſentation by the authority of 

his name. But he ſeems inflaenc'd by other 

ngptives, abuſing the privilege of his conceal- 

ment and ſecurity to the doing miſchief more 
effectually, and enjoying in ſecret the prefum'd 

ſucceſs of the ſlander, which he had taken ſuf- 


till he 


Whit- 


ficient care to divulge, by communicating it 


who, to Such a Correſpondent ; who now comes un- 

great der conſideration in the next article of enqui- 
m the! ry, viz. Who was the Publiſber of this diſco- 
e hun · ¶ Very? 
ming Be it known then, that this is the Author 
he dis. of the ſecret hiſtory of Europe --- the Author of 
» ſtory il Phitlock and Clarendon compar d --- the Author 
r how of the hiſtory of the Stuarts-- the Author of ſeve- 
undiſ. ral nameleſs tracts, and pamphlets too nume- 
wvow'dEfl rous to be here recited --- the undaunted Mr. 
cnown J Olamixon; in the recital of theſe titles he has 
cy andi recorded his own praiſes: and from hence the 


guilt, 


Reader 
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1 0 fates of che Candor of this ca 
tick, and the vetacity df this Hiſtorian. 
Perhaps ſome. perſons, being thus end 
may be apt to ſtop ſhort in their enquiries, 
and contemptuouſſy diſregard ſuch à report, 
as coming from a credulous deluded tale: bear. 
er; and indeed his example might be alledg d 
to juſtify this kind of treatment. -— Bat, be- 
ſides that there needs ſome better warrant than 
his behaviour to authorize ſuch a proceeding, 
it muſt be obſerv d, that an aſſertion of a mat · 
ter of fast demands an impartial examinatiqn, 
and has a right to be fairly confuted, I ſhall 
therefore proceed to a brief and diſtinct con- 
fideration of the evidence, by which the charge 
is ſupported, with ſome remarks on the: eve. 
ral material circumſtances. 
The 0xford Editors are accus d of interpola- 
ting, of making additions and alterations in 
Lord Clarendon's kiſtory of the Rebellion. How 
then is the charge proy'd? --- firſt by an bear- 
ſay evidence from a perſon ſuperior to all Suſe 
picion, and toe illuſtrious to be nam d without 
leave, ſecondly, by an appeal to a certain ho- 
nourable perſon --- thirdly, by an appeal to a cer- 
tain Rev. Doctor then living fourthly, by an 
appeal to a Gentleman of diſtinction both for me- C 
rit and . 
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Cri Concerning this ſort of Evidence it niott be ? 

| in general obſery'd, that Jeme-body indeters _ 
minate/in this caſe is to all intents and pur- 
poſes the ſame as no- body. The authority of 
the aſſertion depends upon the charafer of the 
aſſertors. Where theſe are untnomn, there can 
be no judging of the former. An Argument, 
which might convince Mr. Oldmiæon might well 
be thought trifling by a better reaſoner: We 
are all this while in a ſtate of uncertainty, 
diſputing in the dark: the Reſpondent is un- 
der a difÞulty how to form a proper Anſwer 
to his unknown Objector. But, on the other 
hand, we may truly ſay that the Opponent has 
prov'd nothing; and, by concealing his Perſon, 
has conceal'd the force of his Argument. In 
che mean while Mr. Olamixon's bare aſſertion 
rpola- © muſt not paſs for a proof: we muſt call upon 
1 in ¶ him to produce his Vouchers or to retract his 
How | allegations. 

But now what ſays the firſ# Evidence? Why, | 
«this illaſtrious Perſon inform'd Mr. Oldmixon, | 
„(and he thinks well inform d him) that the | 
© characters of the Kings, whoſe reigns are 
«written, were different from what they ap- 
«near to be in the Oxford hiſtory, and his 
ee Copy, Mr. Echard's.” Now perhaps Mr. Old- 
mixon has been too haſty 1 in apprehending the | 
ICerne mean- 


meaning of theſe words, and ſo, has miſre- 


nion of this illuſtrious perſon they were diffe- 
rent from what they ozght to be; ſo that this 


if they muſt be taken in Mr. 0/4mixor's ſenſe, 


_ ſuch premiſes? —-- Nothing, but what is built 
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preſented this «Uuſftrious. Perſon; The chata- 
cters &c. were different &c. how? in the opt- 


objection affects the juſineſ and impartiality 
of the Hiſtory, and not it's genuinene ſr. But, 


I demand to know what can be inferr d from 


upon a prior ſuppoſition, viz. that al informa- 
tions receiv'd from ſuch perſons arb neceſſari- 
ly true. But, what if this Perſon has myſm- 
form d him ? or what if ſome other :/uſtr:0us 
Perſon cou'd inform him of the contrary? It 
either of theſe caſes, which are not imagina- 
ry, but real ones, the allegation is difprov'd. 
Let us now proceed to the ſecond Evidence — 
a certain honourable Perſon — what does he aſ- 
ſert? it ſeems, he is to determine *whether 
«there is not to his knowledge ſuch an hiſto- 
«ry in MS. ſtill extant.” By MS. he muſt un- 
derſtand that which is interpolated; if any other 
be meant, the Appeal is quite impertinent. 
Now if thu be ſtill extant to his knowledge, 
the Gentleman wou'd do well to clear up this 
point, and direct us to the means of convi- 
ction: in the mean time, till we are favour d 
x with 


n 


11 
with ſach fingular intelligence, we muſt dif- 
mils chis allegation as * — juſt no- 
thin | 
551 what does the rhird Evident alledge > 
« This Rev. Doctür, now living, is to tell him 
«if he did not ſee the Oxford Copy, by which 
athe Book was printed, alter'd, and interpo- 
lated while it was in the Preſs.” If there be 
any aſſertion contain'd in this Appeal, it is in- 
deed a round one, viz, that there is a living 
Eye-witneſs of the fact here charg'd — and he 
is not to be nam d — ſo very ſcrupulous and 
tender a Writer is Mr. 0/4mixon, he who (p.8.) 
aſſures us «that no conſideration of danger 
«from Scandalum Magnatum ſhou'd hinder him 
from diſcovering the fraud, had he been in- 
a form d of it.” — "Or; the Rev. Doctor too il. 
luſtriour to be nam Arbon leave? Let me 
then inform Mr. John Olamixon, that another 
Rev. Dr. Thomas Terry, Canon of Chriſt- Church 
in Oxford, now living, who was Corrector of 


aft un · ¶ the Preſs to the firſt Edition of this s Hiſtory, will 
y other} —— 3 
tinent 4 In my preface I have advertis'd Reader, that as a large 
extract from theſe Papers was publiſh'd about 12 years ago in the 
ledge, Weekly Miſcelleny, in which ſome appeals and addreſſes were made 
up this to the perſons then living, (but who are ſince dead q now re- 
convi- publiſh the ſame without making alteration. in that reſpect, lea- 


ing him to make allowance for this circumſtance : and this re- 
vour d mark he is here defir'd to apply to other caſes of like kind. 


with aſſert 


k 7 


aſſert the contradictory propoſition, viz; that 
it was nor alter d or interpolated while-it was 
in the Preſs. 

I come now to the fourth Evidence, the Ger. 
tleman of diſtinction both for merit and quality. 
As his name was concegl'd, his veracity was 
in leſs danger of being call di in queſtion, But 
from many circumſtances it plainly: appears 
that he is the ſame perſon, who wrote the 
Anonymous Letter of diſcovery. I ſhall there- 
fore confider the contents of this Letter, as 
the whole Evidence, eſteeming whatever we 
find beſides, as a mere gratis dictum, or as an 
_ ynwarrantable gloſs and comment of his Cor- 
reſpondent. 


«This Gentleman then aſſerts that Mr. Ed. of 


hund Smith, June 1710, made him a viſit at 
&. . . . and ſtaid cherMtill he died about fix 
Geek after: that bf frankly told him that 
«the Hiſtory publiſh'd under Clarendon's name 
& was only Patch-work, and might as properly 
«be call'd the hiſtory of Aldrich, Smaldridee, 
«and Atterbury; for to his knowledge it was 
cc alter d; nay, th he himſelf was employ d 
«by them to interpolate, and alter the Origi- 
*nal that he wou d convince him of the 


4 See Appendir — Dr. Terry's teſtimony recited by Dr. &. Clarks, 
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«truth of his aſſertions by the printed copy. 


«He then turn d to the character of Hambden, 


a and declar d that theſe expreſſions, he had s 


«head to contrive, a heart to concei ve, and a hand 
«to execute any villany, were foiſted in by the 


«Reverends — that he not only underlin'd 202 


*paſſage, asja Forgery, but gave the ſame re- 
mark to a hundred more. 

This Eyidence is indeed of a different kind 
Rom the former; here is a ſtory, with it's par- 
ticular circumſtances, related, and the Author 
of it expreſsly nam d: We have here a direct 
aſſertion of Mr. Smith, that the hiſtory was al- 
ter d — his confeſſion, — that he himſelf was 
employ'd as an inſtrument by the Conductors 
of the Forgery — moreover we have the proof 
before us, by which the Letter-writer was con- 
vinc'd of the truth of his aſſertion, viz, ano- 
ther aſſertion, that a very remarkable paſſage 
was in particular foiſted in by them, which, 
wich many others of like nature, he diſtin- 
guiſh d by underlining them. 

This hearſay teſtimony, thus reported twen- 
ty years after the death of it's Author, is the 
foundation of this moſt hainous charge. The 
only certain voucher is this anonymous Letter. 
The Writer of it is indeed well-known ; it's 
evidence has been admitted, and in part con- 
ſidered, 
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ſideted. It was Mr. Ducket' s buſineſs to have 
appear d i in it's defence, or to haue retracted 
it. But, by doing neither of theſe, he has de- 
Terted, his Cauſe, and his friend, and me 
dated his own eyidence. 0 

As to what we meet with beſides this, men- ; 
tion 'd by Mr. 01dmixon, in his Preface or Body of 
his hiſtory, for this he is perſonably anſwerable; i 
theſe aſſertions myſt be reckon d merely: hui! 
ows till he is pleas'd to produce his wauchers. hi 
He cannot infer them from the Letter; if he 
does, there will be mare found in the conclu. 
ſion than in the premiſes. He indeed ſeems 
ſomewhat aware of this inconvenience; and 
accordingly in his Preface, where he recites 
the Letter, he immediately ſubjoins, that & tho 
u this information differ d a little from his for- 
«mer, mention d in the Body of his Book, yet 
&in the main it confirms it.” Both informa- 
tions are preſum'd to come from the ſame Per- 
ſon, whether mediately or immediately, byWhis i 
word of mouth or Letter, the Prefacer beſt 
knows. But this. I do aver, that the Lettern 
will not juſtify or confirm the affertions laid 
down in the former. At firſt fight there ap- 
pears a material difference between them. 
And, if that Gentleman of worth and honour 
did in his former information embelliſh his ſto- 


I 


11 


vith ſuch extraordinary circumſtances, as 
are here repreſented by Mr. Olamixon, I muſt 
obſerve that in this Letter he has in no wiſe. 
avow'd them. He mentions indeed Mr. Smith's 
coreng or underlining ſeveral paſſages : but 
what is to be inferr d from hence? — every of- 
fenſve or every excelleut paſſage might equally 
e diſtinguiſh d by tha mark: and who cou d 
yith certainty diſtinguiſh Mr. Smith's hand in 
this operation from any other ? But Mr. Old. 
ron (ſuch is his Critical ſagacity) does not 
liftinguiſh between merely ſcoring or underli- 
ing, and interlining or interpolating the text, 
ne confounds thefe ideas, and then proceeds 
upon this blunder to heighten the accuſation, 
ardingly in the next breath, he ſays, *theſe 
@ alterations with Mr. Smith's own hand are to 
be ſeen by any one that knows it.” Again, 
not to mention ſome circumſtances which he 
ems to have added by way of decoration to 
his improbable ſtory) the Letter-writer fimply 
and plainly mentions Mr. Smith continuing at 
his houſe till he died, about fix weeks after: 
But Mr, Oldmixon largely improves upon the 
fact, and roundly aſſerts his death. bed repent- 
ſWerce, his confeſſion of the forgery and remorſe 
expreſs d in hu laſt words to the Gentleman in 


Jvhoſe houſe he died. Theſe are * 
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df Solemnity artfully ſuperadded to pain cre: 
dit to Mr. Smith's evidence. By thefe the An- 

fterdam Journaliſt was chiefly indue d to pay 
any regard to the ſtory. And theſe are much 
inſiſted on by a ſmall writer, as being of the 
greateſt weight to counterbalance Bp. Arter- 
bury's aſſertions. Circumſtances ſo ſerviceable 
to the preſent purpoſe, if they had really any 
foundation, wou'd never have been omitted by 
this very officious communicative Letter- writer. 
1 ſhall therefore, till ſome proof appears to 
the contrary, conſider them as invented by 
Mr. Oldmixon to ſerve a preſent turn; eſpe- 
cially, ſinee I have been inform d by ſome 0 
Mr. Smith's friends, that his death was ſue 
and unexpected; occaſion d by a quadruple 
potion of Phyſick taken by miſtake, which pur- 
ging him violently carried him off in the ſpaceſſſ 
of a day or two, His death-bed confeſſion 
therefore appears leſs probable, as he was not 
apprehenſive of his danger. Moreover I have 
heard that his death happen'd in the abſence 
of Mr. Ducket, But on this circumſtance, and 
others of like kind it wou'd be needleſs to in- 
fiſt, while we proceed by plain and direft proo 
to ſhew the falſehood of the Allegation, with 
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regard to the particular clauſe 1 in the Character 
of Mr. Hambden. | 

In the firſt place then it is to be ob- 
ſerv'd that this interpolated clauſe contains in 
it a miſtake; not indeed a very material one, 
yet ſuch as wou d much more probably be 
committed by the Hiſtorian himſelf, in the 
courſe of ſo long a work attending more to 
the propriety of the Application than exact- 
Ineſs in the citation, than by Mr. Snith, or the 
Reverend interpolators, who are ſuppos'd to 
have deliberately foiſted them in. If Mr. Duc- 
ket cou'd *err in citing the words of the Hiſto- 
rian, which for a ſpecial reaſon he was con- 
cern'd to quote exactly, I hope the ſame al- 
lowance may be made for a ſlight miſtake of 
ur. Lord Clarendon in a point of little moment, 
e ſpace@>Ti very eaſy to conceive, that our noble Au- 
afeſſionfthor, citing ex memoria a paſſage from a Claſ- 
vas notſncal Writer, to illuſtrate his ſentiment of the 
I haveBFperfon whom he characteris d, might remem- 
abſence the notion, and at the fame time forget 
ce, andſthe name of the Perſon, to whom it was ap- 
ls to in. Pplied. And indeed, as he did not publiſh his 
r prooſſpn work, he may be ſuppoſed to be leſs nice 
n, withE.14 accurate about ſuch circumſtances, And 
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[8] 
on this foot we may account. for ſeveral inae- 
curacies of like kind, which, upon a more ex. 
act view, which the publication of his work re- 
quir'd, himſelf doubtleſs wou d have diſcover d 
and rectified. But i it is highly improbable that 
this miſtake was committed by the ſuppos d 
interpolators: they were perſons ' remarkably 
converſant in Claſſical learning: they, as they 
attended to one point of view, ſuperviſing 
one anothers performances, .cou'd not well be 
guilty of ſuch an inaccuracy as to miſtake Cn. 
na for Cataline : For the words; of which the 
interpolated clauſe is a paraphraſe, occur in 
Tullys third oration againſt Cataline: where 
he has deſcribes that Rebel, Erat illi confilium 
ad facinus aptum; conſilio autem neque lingua 
neque manus deerat. Now what a pity is it but 
that our profound Critick had a ſtock of Clef 
fical reading equal to his ſagacity? Had he 
been as converſant in Tullys orations, as he 
appears to be with the modern arts of ſlander 
and ſecret hiſtory, how greedily wou d he have 
embrac d the occaſion of expoſing ſuch a pal. 
pable blunder in the Hiſtorian, whom he la- 
bour'd to diſcredit ; perhaps ſuch a triumph 
over Lord Clarendon's Ignorance might haye 
diverted his buſy wit from the invidious and 
dangerous accuſation of his Editors. | 


But 


91 

But ſecondly, as it was improbable that they 
ſhou'd either induſtriouſſy or ignorantly inſert 
a blunder, ſo it is moreover certain that in 
fact they did not: for this very controverted 
clauſe, is now to be ſeen in Lord Clarendon's 
on hand-writing, in a ſmaller work contain- 
ing the hiffory of his Life, and from which he 
franſcrib'd the moſt confiderable part into his 
Hiſtory of the Rebellion. He there gives Mr. 
Hambder's character in theſe words, «He had 
«a heade to contrive, a tounge to perſwade, 
c and a hand to execute any miſchieve: and his 
«death appear'd to be a greate deliverance to 
«che Nation.” 'Tis further obſervable that the 
Latin words from Tully are cited here, and 
applied to Mr. Hambden with this paraphraſe 
of them, without mentioning the name of (in- 
na, as in the printed Edition p. 226. 

But thirdly, what is ſtill more directly to 
the purpoſe, I muſt inform the Reader that 
contrary to the expectation bf the Objectors, 
it happens that there are ſtill extant ſome 


— 
— — 


2 A Sheet or two of this MS. in which the paſſage above-cited 
occurrs, was ſome time ago expoſed to publick view for the ſa- 
tisfaction of any curious Enquirer, in the Bodlejen Library, during 
the ſpace of one year. This I haye peruſed, and from thence 
tranſcribed the words, 
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Parts, and as I am inform'd, the ſeven firſt 
Books of this Hiſtory of the Rebellion, written 
by the Earl's own hand, in which this contro- 
verted clauſe is contain d: Mr. Hambaen's cha- 
racter is there given in the very ſame words, 
which appear in the printed hiſtory, This MS 
1s at preſent in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Radcliffe 
of Bartlet's buildings i in Holbourn, who was one 
of the Executors of the laſt * Earl of Clarendon. 
To this the importunate enquirer 1s referr'd 
for the ſatisfaction of his Curioſity. Many 
Perſons of diſtinction have been favour'd with 
the fight of it; among whom I have heard men- 
tion d the Lord Chancellor Mng, the Speaker 
of the houſe of Commons, Dr. George Clarke &c. 

Theſe are direct plain proofs of the genuine. 
neſs of the controyerted paſſage, and carry an 
jrrefragable confutation of the falſehood pub. 
liſh'd by Mr. 0/4mizon. At this diſtance of 
time it might reaſonably be expected that we 
might be deftitute of any ſuch kind of proof, 
and be confin'd to probable arguments, and 
moral evidences of the fact: and equitable En- 
quirers might be ſatisfied with theſe; but by 
Mr. Oldmixons friends this wou'd never be 
thought ſufficient : if then ſtrict direct proof 
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a Advertiſement prefix d to the laſt Edition of the Hiſtory. 
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be demanded, we here ſhew them where it may 
be had. Men, who will disbelieve teſtimony, 
and cavil at argument, will now I hope be con- 
vinc'd by ocular demonſtration. 

And now methinks I have done ſomething, 
for which Mr, Olamixon has promis d me his 
ſincere thanks, having ſet him right where 
the was wrong.” He has indeed prov'd that 
there is a forgery ſomewhere : but on whom will 
he imputation reſt? not on the three Rev. 
Doctors, ſucceſſively Deans of Chriſt-Church, 
his I have prov'd: let Mr. 0/dmixon anſwer 
for himſelf and Correſpondent. In the mean 
rhile, if I were to deal with him in his own 
ray, and allow myſelf that liberty of conje- 
turing and ſurmiſing, which he on all occa- 
ions takes, from the circumſtances attending 
he management of his Charge, I ſhou'd be 
ed to ſuſpect a deſign laid to blaſt the credit 
df Lord Clarendon's Hiſtory; and that to this 
2nd theſe meaſures were previouſly concerted 
detween the Commiſſioner and Collector of the 
xciſe. I may venture at leaſt to ſay that 
here appears far greater probability, that theſe 
wo Gentlemen ſhou'd be concern'd in this 
cheme, than that the zhree Deans ſhou'd be 
uilty of the forgery laid to their charge. Let 
he following Circumſtances then be conſi- 

der d 
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TS 


der d, and from thence we may collect what 


grounds there are for this ſuſpicion. _ ' - 

The Hiſtory of the Rebellion had in fac 
given much offence: it was irreconcileably op- 
poſite to Mr. Oldmixon s ſcheme: and there- 
fore it's authority was at all hazards to be de- 
moliſh d: let us here remark the proceſs: ac- 
cordingly the firſt attempt was to cavil againſt 
the aſſertions, which cou d not fairly be diſ- 
prov'd : and therefore Mr. 0/dm:ixon publiſh'd 
his Critical hiſtory ; and then his Clarendon and 
Whitlock compar'd. — But ſtill Lord Clarendaon's 
credit ſubſiſted, and triumph'd over this weak 
oppoſition. There then remain'd one com- 
pendious and deciſive Scheme, vrz. to deny 
the genuineneſs of the Oxford Edition, This, 
by fixing the charge of forgery on the Eartors, 
deſtroy'd the authority of the hiſtory, without 
entring upon an hazardous attack on the re- 
putation of the noble Author. But, ſince this 
muſt of courſe appear very ſtrange and ſur- 
prizing, there ſhou'd be the ſhew of ſome par. 
ticular proof brought to ſupport the allega- 
tion. Here indeed lay the great difficulty — 
but on the other hand, circumſtances were not 
wanting which might give ſome hope of ſuc- 
ceſs, The conſiderable diſtance of time allowd — 
room for fiction, and made it more difficult to 


come 


Wr 
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. 
come at the means of a;ſproving ; ; and the very 
boldteſs of the Accuſation, in a caſe not very 


plain, had a better chance to be admitted for 
evidente, © 


Under ſuch toured as theſe we 
may ſuppoſe the attempt reſoly'd on: in the 
next place it was eaſy to be imagin'd on what 
quarter Lord Clarendon's hiſtory was to be at- 
tack d. It ſeems the ſacred character of Mr. 
Hambden was vilified ; the clauſe, containing 
ſuch ſevere reflexions, ought to be expung d; 
and accordingly was mark'd out for a palpable 
interpolation. For Mr. Oldmixon, by a lucky 
conjecture, happen'd to hit upon this blot 
with regard to Mr. Hambden's character, 
twelve or thirteen years after Mr. Smith's 
death, as he tells us p. 6. without ever ha- 
«ying heard a Syllable of the practice that 
«had been made upon it, "Twas certain that 
«Coin ſo baſe and falſe con'd only come from 
* a College mint.” And accordingly the Chriſt- 
church men, whom he had before ſuſpected to 
have affix'd the Title to the Book, were thought 
the fitteſt perſons to be pitch'd upon for the 
Ed:tors, — and among them, the three ſucceſ- 
five Deans, as being the moſt conſiderable 
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Edmund Smith, a gentleman, it ſeems, in great 


J 
men, were mark d out for the guilty parties; 
— and the evidence of a moſt ingenious Chriſt- 
Church man muſt be preſum d to have great 
weight in ſuch a caſe; — and this, by a lucky 
Accident, was offer d — for the ingenious Mr. 


confidence with his Governor Dean Aldrich, 
* at leaſt *ſo as to make a Song for him, or 
ce take a glaſs with him, which they both lov'd, 
© and cou'd not well live in a College ſo long 
te together without ſuch confidence at leaſt as 
«this is — this Gentleman, who mult be let 
into the knowledge and management of all the 
ſecxets of the College, happen'd to hve at 
Mr Ducket's houſe about fix weeks, where he 
died June 1710. What diſcoveries might not 
be made in the private converſation of ſuch 
friends? — what eyidence might not be al- 
ledg'd from a perſon dead about twenty years 
before? — what circumſtances might not be af. 
fix d to give an air of ſolemnity to the repre- 
ſentation? — and all this might be done with 
ſecurity, while the Author of the report lay 
conceal'd and unknown, Such we may ſuppoſe 
to have been the motzves, ſuch the methods of 
conducting this deſign. Upon which I ſhall 


| —_ 


« Reply to Bp. Auterb. p 15. 
only 
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only further remark, that the Commiſſioner 
and Collector, by repreſenting Mr. Smith fo 
very ignorant of the affair as not to know 
the Perſons who really conducted the Edition, 
have in the event betray d their own igno- 
rance. For Mr. Smith cou d not but know 
that Dr. Atterbury and Dr. Snaldridge, who 
had then left Oxford, were in no wiſe concern'd 
in the affair. But Mr. 0/d4m:ixon's correſpon- 
dent did not know this : however, by know- 
ing the Author of an excellent tragedy, he 
thought he knew enough to ſerve his purpoſe. 
And thus, while he here introduces Mr. Smith 
aſſerting a fact, which muſt be contrary to his 
knowledge, he has eventually rais'd up an Evi- 
dence againſt himſelf, and ſufficiently juſtified 


the Suſpicion of a evacerted fraud. — But, if 
this be not the caſe, and Mr. Olamixon was no 


ways concern'd in any ſcheme of this kind, (as 
indeed he in his Reply to Oxonienſit very an- 
grily diſclaims the imputation) then the charge 
of forgery reſts upon his friend, the Gentle- 
man of diſtintion and merit, with regard to 
what 1s contain'd in the Anonymous Letter : 
for every other aſſertion Mr. Oldmixon himſelf 
ſands chargeable; as well as for his credulity 
and folly in ſo haſtily receiving and publiſhing 
to the World ſuch an idle improbable ſtory, 

I am 
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I am ſenſible: my xeflexions: on this head 
have unawares been drawn out into too great 
a length; and I haye reaſon to beg the Rea- 
der's pardon for engaging his attention ſd 
long in the diſquiſition of ſo many minute 
particulars; eſpecially ſince Bp. Atterbury s Vin- 
dication may be thought to have already ſuf- 
ficiently confuted the Calumny, Concerning 
this performance, which came out ſo unex- 
pected, to the aſtoniſhment and confuſion of 
his Accuſer, we may remark in general; that 
it has had it's juſt effect, and given ſatisfa- 
ction to the publick. The Amſterdam Jour- 
naliſt has hereupon done the Biſhop juſtice, 
and call'd upon his Accuſer either to make 
good, or retract his allegations. But a Paper, 
coming from ſuch an hand, written with ſuch 
a ſpirit of ſuperiority and force of Reaſon, 
with the good Manners of a Gentleman, as 
well as the Charity of a Chriſtian, muſt of 
courſe provoke the cenſures and cavils of ſome 
people, who ſeem reſolv'd to be difpleas'd 
with every evidence brought to ſupport the 
credit of Lord Clarendon's hiſtory, According: 
ly this has given occaſion to two notable per. 
formances, the one in the Free Briton, Dec. 9. 
1731. modeſtly and properly enough entitled 
Reflexions on Bp. Atterbury's Vindication ; and 
the 


Fe) 
the other, after long delays. publiſh'd by that 
voluminous Pamphleteer, Mr. J. Oidmiæon, ve- 
ry improperly. call d a Reply, ſince it is chiefly 
a tedious digreſſion into other matters, and, 


inſtead of confuting, proves rather a e 
tion of Bp, Atterbury. 


If either of theſe Papers contain d any nem 
Objections, or any nem proof in ſupport of the 
former allegations, I ſhou d think myſelf ob- 
lig d to enter into a diſtinct examination of 
them. But, fince this is not the caſe, it may 
be ſufficient to diſmiſs them both with theſe 
general remarks: that the one hath left the 
matter juſt as he found it; and the other has 
made it much worſe. The former, without ac- 
quainting himſelf with the caſe, pleaſes him- 
ſelf with diſplaying his eloquence upon a new 
and curious ſubject, and amuſing his Reader 
for one week with a plaufible harangue ; like 
ſome common Pleader, who is retain d in ſe- 
yeral cauſes, and, without ſtudying his Briefs, 
or examining the real merits of each cauſe, 
thinks - himſelf oblig d to. talk off hand, and 
make no ſmall noiſe for the ſatisfaction of his 
Client. - And accordingly in this Diſpute, which 
relates to a matter of fa, he deals in general 
aſſertions founded upon mere pofſeb:/:t:es, and 
precarious ſuppoſitions; and offers only ſuch ge- 

neral 
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neral exceptions and cavils againſt Bp. Atter- 
bury's Teſtimony, as muſt, if admitted to have 
any weight, overthrow all evidence of this 
kind whatſoever. 

As for the latter, he appears a diſappoint- 
ed, diſcontented Author, not inſenſible of his 
miſtakes, but harden d againſt Conviction; 
unable to make out any one point in diſpute, 
yet reſolv d to write on, and, if I may be al- 
low'd to uſe the words of a Satyrical Poet on 
this occaſion, 

Plung d for hu ſenſe, yet found no bottom 


there, 


Then writ, and flounder d on in mere deſ- 
pair. ougl 

Hence that variety of inconſiſtencies, and con- righ 
traditions, miſrepreſentations, blunders, idle ¶ thei 
goſſiping ſtories, ſhifting the queſtion in diſ- by n 
pute, wrong concluſions, and noiſy challenges, ing t 
and ſuch pitiful evaſions, as plainly betray the I neſs 
weakneſs of the cauſe, as well as the diſtreſs I ty o 
and diſingenuity of the Manager. It 
Concerning both theſe Writers 'tis further be o 
obſervable, that they are diſpos d to be very ¶ And 
angry with the Oxford men, whom Mr. Val. I that 
fingham, the more candid and ingenuous of is en 
the two, calls Monks, Pedants, and Party Bi- Ned t 


gots ; they grow warm in the flow of __ 72 
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ter- eloquence, clamorous in their expoſtulations, 
have I and importunate in their demands, * Gentle- 
this N amen produce the MS. or all the world will 
«think you guilty of the forgery. — What be- 


int · ¶ A became of the original MS? Whence ſo much 
f his ¶ care to ſuppreſs the Original? — there was 
ion; ¶ «always a loud complaint — Bp. Sprat and 


pate, ¶ «Dean Aldrich were ſuſpected of the foul im- 
e al- ¶ «poſtare in the E. of Recheſter's life time” 2 — 
t on IF Theſe challenges, queries, and aſſertions, as 
far as they have the force of an Argument, 
tom are founded upon this preſumption, viz. that 
the omiſſion in the Oxford men to give that 
 deſ- I ſatisfaction to enquiries, which they might and 
ought, and which every one hereafter has a 
con- ¶ right to demand, implies a tacit confeſſion of 
, idle YI their guilt. Accordingly the Oxford Editors, 
1 diſ- by not producing the MS, and by not anſwer- 
nges, ¶ ing the objections, rais'd againſt the genuine- 
y the IN neſs of the Edition, are indirectly prov d guil- 
ſtreſs ¶ ty of what is laid to their charge, 
it might be expected that ſomething ſhou'd 
ther be offer d in Anſwer to theſe noiſy Objections. 
very And the Anſwer is very ſhort and plain, viz. 
Mal. ¶ chat the ſuppoſition, upon which they are made, 
us of lis entirely falſe. It is forſooth taken for grant- 
ty Bi- ed that the Oxford men had the reviſal and 
| n= poſſeſſion of the Original MS : but this was = 
elo- 1 the 


Ll 
the caſe: in fact they were no further col. 
cern'd than in the Preſſ. work: They had in- 
deed the beneſt of the Copy, or the profits 
ariſing from the edition publiſh'd at their ex- 
pence; but they never had poſſeſſion of the MS, 
as. will be hereafter more diſtinctiy prov d. 
Now what unreaſonable men are the Obje- 
Rors? they demand a thing impoſſible, 0 
then forſooth are angry, becauſe they are not 
gratiſed in ſach demands. If indeed they were 
reaſonable enquirers into the truth of the fact, 
they woud depart contented with the 'oaly 
true anſwer which cou d be given, and ſuch, 

as they themſelves muſt have known” to be 
true, if they had any Candour or Patience i in 
receiving information. 

But we muſt beg leave to expoſtulate with 
the Objectors uport the preſent point — They 
are pleas'd to interpret the omiſſion on our 
part to fatisfy ſome people's complaints and 
ſuſpicions, as a tacit confeſſion of guilt. Here 
again they beg the queſtion which they ought 
to prove: for where was the Accuſation which 
render d ſuch a vindication neceſſary? At pre- 
_ font we may ſay, with Bp. Atterbury, that it 
eomes too late, unlefs better ſupported; and 
the. very delay renders the whole management 
my ſuſpected. Tis to be obſery'd, that in 

gene- 
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general an Argument, drawn from the ſence 
of a Party, has but an uncertain precarious 
force: and in the preſent caſe, to render it 
concluſive, the QbjeQors ought firſt to prove 
that their Objections were offer d to the pub- 
lick, ſo as not to eſcape the notice of the Par: 
ty - that they were ſuch as deſerv'd his notice 
— that they were propos d in proper time and 
manner — Theſe circumſtances are more eſpe- 


and honour are the parties concern d. Accord- 
ingly, in the preſent caſe, we may demand of 
them whether, before the late boaſted diſco. 
very, any charge of this kind was ever pub- 
Iiſhd to the world? and by whom 2 whether 
any appeal of this kind was ever made to the 


cally neceffary, when perſons of high ſtation 


Noble Editor? — or to his Aſſiſtants, Bp. Sprat 


155 and Dean Aldrich? — or to the Clarendon fa- 
TY mily fince? — and at a time, when the affair 
7 or cou'd have been eaſily clear d up — before any 
s and accident had deſtroy'd the means of conviction ? 
. — and in a proper manner, ſuch as deferv'd a 
„nch farisfaRtory Anſwer? And, with regard to the 
tn. Univerſity of Oxford, or the ſuppos'd Editors — 
& 17 what allegations were ever publiſn d to the 
. and world againſt them, ſo as to render a publick 
e lent vindication neceſſary > The ObjeQors ought 
hat in frſt to give us ſatisfaction in theſe points. 


gene- 


In 
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In the mean time, till this is done, they ought 
not to interpret our flence in ſuch circum- 
ſtances, as a tacit, Confeſſion of Guilt, — But 
we find it is eaſy for ſanguine men to fan- 
cy thoſe notions, which prevail in the narrow 
circle of their Acquaintance, to be the 
ral ſenſe of the people; they add an air of 
dignity and importance to their private ſuſ- 
picions and conjectures, by imagining that they 
are become the public concern. Tis alſo eaſy 
to date the time of the ſuppos d diſcovery as 
far back as is thought moſt ſerviceable to their 
purpoſe — and to affix ſuch circumſtances,” as 
perhaps cannot be diſprov d at this diſtance 

of time by any man living. — They may thus 
deceive themſelves, and impoſe upon the cre- 
dulity of weak prejudic'd men. But He, who 
wou'd overthrow the authority of a work, ſo 
worthy of the great name which it bears, pub- 
liſh'd by Perſons of Eminence and Integrity, 
muſt bring ſome direct Proof and weighty E- diſp 
vidence to ſupport the aſtoniſhing Charge of wh 
Forgery. Otherwiſe the Preſumption will ſtand I... 
in favour of the reputed Author; but upon the 
Objector will redound the ſhame of being de- 
feated in an ungenerous, baſe attempt. 

But perhaps it may be till urg d, that, tho 
this particular ſlander of Mr, Oldmixon has been 
detected, 


— 


8 
detected, and confuted, tho the Objections 
with regard to ſome particular controverted 
paſſage have been remov d, yet ſtill the World 
is not quite ſatisfied about the genuineneſs of 
the Edition — many doubts and ſcruples ſtill 
ſubſiſt, which ought to be clear'd up — hereaf- 
ter perhaps other objections may ariſe, and be 
manag d with better ſacceſs — and the very 
calling it in queſtion is ſuch a bold ſtep, as can- 
not well be accounted for but upon a ſuppoſi- 
tion that there were ſome grounds of ſuſpicion. 

In reply to what is here ſuggeſted it may be 
in general remark d, that objections of ſuch 
an indirect, indeterminate Nature, bare preſum- 
ptions and ſuppoſitions of poſſibilities, do not at- 
tet the main point in the preſent, debate 
which is a matter of fat: And with regard to 
what is expected from Us we perceive that 
it is a very difficult task to give ſatisfaction, 
where men are reſolv'd to cavil, be the caſe 
never ſo clear. While there are prejudic d men, 
diſpos'd to be angry with this hiſtory, 'tis not 
to be expected, but that all manner of exce- 
ptions will be taken; doubts and ſcruples will 
be rais'd, and much weight will be given to 
every random Conjecture, bold ſurmiſe, and 
plauſible objection; and every precarious hear- 


ay teſtimony will be admitted as an Argument 
E ſuffi- 
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ſufficient to juſtify their private Suſpicions. But 
all this while nothing certain can be inferr'd 
from hence, — but a great uuwillingneſc in ſome 
people to receive as authentick, what they are 


inclin d to diſlike: and as great a willingneſs 


to lay hold of any means, which may over- 
throw it's authority. And upon this footing, 


if our judgment is to be govern'd by caprice, 


I know not how the credit of any hiftory can 
be maintain'd. 

As for the ground of ſuch doubts and con- 
jectures, as far as they have appear'd in pub- 
lick, they have been conſider'd and confuted : 
and when-ever any new objections appear, a 
proper Anſwer will not be wanting. In the 
mean time I will venture to ſay, that what we 
have hitherto ſeen has proceeded upon ſome 
ſlander or miſtake, occaſion d by the ill deſign 
or ignorance of prejudiced men ; and that 
there were really no grounds which cou d juſtify 
the charge alledg d. | 

It may here be replied, if this was the caſe, 
how is it poſſible that ſo many people ſhou'd 
be led into ſuch a wrong perſwafion > = 

The Anſwering this objection gives me oc- 
caſion to enquire into the Grounds, and trace 
out the footſteps and progreſs of this error, 
and from thence to point out the moſt pro- 
bable 


„ 4 
bable way of accounting for the proceeding. 

It appears by Queen Ann's letter of Licence, 
prefix'd to the hiſtory, that it was printed at 
the expence of the Univerſity of Oxford; and 
that the ſole right of the Copy was veſted in the 
Univerſity, And the TYrocrkarntEUM CL 4- 
RENDONIANUM is a ſtanding monument and 
proof, that they in fact enjoy d the profits arifing 
from the publication. Dr. Aylife, in his hiſto- 
ry of the Univerſity, among many other falſe 
reports, has alſo publiſh'd %, viz, that the 
Copy was as a Lepacy bequeath'd to them by 
the E. of Clarendon himſelf. And many have 
been miſled into the belief of this Story. 

We have here before us the moſt probable 
occaſion of the miſtakes about this affair. Here 
are certain fact: but from theſe wrong con- 
clafions were drawn: Haſty men, impatient of 
further enquiries, were immediately led into 
that notion, which was poſitively aſſerted by 
Dr. Ayliffe ; that the MS itſelf was given to 
the Univerſity ; that, as they appear to be 
thus entitled to the profits arifing from the 
publication, they were alſo of courſe entruſted 
with the cuſtody of the MS, and management of 
the Edition. Accordingly a notion prevail'd a- 
mong many in the Univerſity, that the MS was 
fomewhere depoſited in the Bodleian Library. 

E 2 In 
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- In purſuance of this notion enquiries were of, 
ten made, and a fight of it has been often de- 
manded: and true it is, that no ſatisfactory 
anſwer was to be obtain'd from that quarter, 
The Library-keepers, it ſeems, pretended to 
know nothing at all of the matter ; and re- 
ferr'd them to the Earl of Rocheſter, as the fit- 
teſt perſon to ſatisfy them in this affair. Ac- 
cordingly it happen'd that the Enquirers went 
off diſſatisfied and offended at the diſappoint · 
ment; but, being till perſwaded that the MS 
muſt be ſomewhere in the Librarian's cuſtody, 
began immediately to ſuſpeCt that there muſt 
be ſome foul play in the management of the 
Edition ; and that there muſt be ſome private 
reaſons for the not producing the MS. Suſ- 
picions were ſoon multiplied, and differently 
faſhion'd and aggravated according to the dif- 
ferent ſagacity and prejudices of the Enqui- 
rer; and every circumſtance took a peculiar 
turn in the application, and was -improy'd-to 
add an air of probability to the bold conje- 
cture. I know that ſuch notions as. theſe did 
ſometime prevail; and I own that, among 
other Young. men in the Univerſity, I have 
liſten'd to ſuch ſtories, and have been led to 
make ſuch enquiries, and draw ſuch conclu- 
fions. It was alſo reported and beliey'd by 
many 
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many young people that the Preface and De- 
dications were written by Dr. Delaune; I know 
not upon what grounds, but that his name, as 
Vice-Chancellor of the Univerſity, is ſet to the 
imprimatur prefix d to the two laſt Volumes; 
and that in the Queen's Letter of Licence He 
1s mention'd, as repreſenting in the name of 
the Univerſity the great expence of the Im- 
preſſion, and praying that the ſole right of 
printing the Copy for the term of fourteen 
years might be veſted in them. Many Per- 
ſons, now living in the Univerſity, remember 
that this report met with credit among ſeveral 
of the Young. Scholars. And indeed there was 
ſcarce any extravagant conjecture about the 
matter, but what has in it's turn been admit- 
ted by ſome Party or other. When I now look 
back upon the various and inconſiſtent ſtories, 
which have in their turns prevail'd, I find rea- 
ſon to be leſs ſurpriz'd at the belief of Mr. 
Oldmixon's tale: but at the ſame time I can- 
not but wonder at the weakneſs of men of 
ſenſe, that they ſhou'd be drawn into ſuch an 
haſty aſſent upon ſuch inſufficient grounds. I 
cannot pretend to recount all the odd ſur- 
miſes and conjectures form d about this mat- 
ter. They in different perſons were perhaps as 
different as their complexions ; and —_— 
Y 


rous, as were the paſſages with which they 


by the event it appears that this was far 


fe; 
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ly. interpolations 4. be thought as nume 


were diſpleas d. Tis ſufficient to my preſent 
purpole to remark that opinions, ſo various, 
abſurd, and inconſiſtent, cannot well be ac- 
counted for, but on a ſuppoſition of a total 
ignorance of the true ſtate of the affair; and 


from being generally known, Yet inquiſitive 
Men, not willing to appear ignorant of the 
affair, took the liberty in ſuch circumſtances 
of framing different conjectures and ſurmiſes 
according to their ſeveral complexions. A 
fondneſs for Novelty and ſtrong prejudices 
ſupplied the want of evidence, and ſtruck out 
ſome notices beſt ſuited to their peculiar hu- 
mour and caprice. But as often as Light has 
been let in upon this affair, all Cavils and 
Doubts have vaniſh'd, and have appear'd as 
groundleſs, as they were injurious: The pro- 
Pagators of them became aſhamd of their 
miſtakes, and wonder'd at their own credu- 
lity. Thus, to illuſtrate the point by a fami- 
liar inſtance, when diſturbances are raisd in 
the night by waggiſh or ill-defigning Men, the 
whole Neighbourhood is alarm'd with the ap- 
prehenſion of unknown dangers; the darkneſs 
heightens the confuſion: Numbers join in the Tit 
. noiſe, 
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noiſe, who know not the cauſe of the tumult; 
till at length Day-light coming on diſcovers 
the general Error; and then all Parties begin 
induſtriouſly to diſſemble the ſhame of their 
cauſeleſs fears, and the ſhare they bore in the 
common uproar. 

I think I have pointed out the moſt proba- 
ble occaſion of the various conjectures, doubts, 
and blunders about this point : and I hope 
that what has been offer d will be thought a 
ſufficient anſwer to objections hitherto ad- 
vancd, and may obviate and preclude others 
of like nature for the future. And, 

Having thus clear d my way, I proceed further, 
for the ſatisfaction of the reaſonable Enquirer, 
to give a plain and brief Narrative of the whole 
affair, as far as by the moſt diligent ſearch 1 
have been able to come to the knowledge of it. 

The Reader cannot but obſerve that, at ſuch 
a diſtance of time, tis much more difficult to 
prove the Truth, than to confate the Falſe- 

hood: and therefore ſuch preſumptions ſhou'd 
be readily admitted in our favour, which are 
allow'd in caſes of like nature. Accordingly 
we might fairly plead that long and quiet poſ- 
ſeſſion of a point, liable to be diſputed, car- 


ries with it a ſuppoſition of a good Naht and 


Title, A litigious Adverſary may indeed di- 
fireſs 
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ſtreſs the lawful Poſſeſſor; but a claim, ftand- 


ing upon no better foot than the dſtreſc of 
the Defendant, ought to be rejected with in- 
dignation. And with regard to the nature of 
the proof, an equitable Judge will not inſiſt 
on a kind of evidence, which he knows it 1s 
impoſſible to produce; but will be guided by 
the beſt light, which the caſe under confide- 
ration admits; and accotdingly, where direct 
proof cannot be. had, the faireſt probability 
muſt take place, Now I defire that the con- 


ſideration of theſe circumſtances may be ap- 


plied to the preſent caſe. Above ſixty years 
have now paſs d ſince the writing; and a- 
bout thirty ſince the publication of this hi- 
ſtory. In ſuch a ſpace of time it might pro- 
bably happen that all Parties, any way con- 
cern d, might be azad; and that no living 
witneſs of the fact cou d be produc d. The 
Original MS, or other evidences, neceſſary 
on ſuch occaſion, might perhaps, after the 


publication of the Work, be diſregarded, as of 


little uſe: or, if preſerv'd as valuable, might 
thro' inadvertency be miſlaid, or by ſome Ac- 
cident might be deſtroy d. I am ſure the Sup- 
poſition of ſuch a loſs in the preſent caſe 
has heighten'd the popular clamour, and add- 
ed confidence to the Objectors. The Reader 

here 


[ 8 ] ” 
d- here cannot but obſerve the difficulty of bring- 
of ing a dirett legal proof of ſuch a diſtant mat- 


in- ter of fact; and that if ſuch terms were al- 
of ways requir'd, few books wou'd be admitted 
ſiſt for genuine: the conſideration therefore of this 
is difficulty will be thought an excuſe for the im- 
by perfection of the Account which I here offer. 
de- Tis to be ſuppos'd that the E. of Clarendon 
of was many years engag'd in compiling this hi- 
77m | ſtory of the Rebellion. It appears from inter- 
»n-. nal evidences that this work was begun in K. 
ap- Charles I. time. For thus our Author begins 
ars his narration, King James died leaving the 
a. King that nom i engag d in a War with Spain: 


hi. and at the opening of the ↄth Book we learn, 


that the work was firſt undertaken with the 
King's approbation, and by his encourage- 
4 ment; and particularly that many important 
points were tranſmitted to the Author by 
«the King's immediate direction and order, 
c even after he was in the hands and power of 
«the Enemy, out of his own Memorials and 
“e Journals. 

In another place we are told not only 
when, but where this work was begun; and 
that was in the Iſle of Fer ſey. The Prince 
«of Wales was arriv'd from thence at Paris 
«by the 17th of Aug. 1646, as appears by his 

| ec Let - 
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«« Letter to the Marquis of Ormond, and the 
ccb Queen's Letter to recall the Chancellor of 


ce the Exchequer from that Iſland, bears date 
« about the middle of May 1648. ſo that he 
&had here near one and twenty month's lei- 
«ſure to employ in preparing his hiſtory. 
«That his deſign was ſoon known, I argue 
«from the Marquis of © 0rmond's letter to him 
cc of the 17th of Aug. 1646, in which he kindly 
ce invites him into Ireland, where he promiſes 
<« him he ſhou d have what retiredne ſi he pleas d. 
“However that were, upon the Lord Cape's 
«waiting upon the King at Hampton Court in 
«1647, his * Majeſty writes to the Chancellor 
«thanking him for undertaking the work he 
«was upon; and telling him that he might 
cc expect ſpeedily to receive ſome contribution 
ce from him towards it”. Sc. I tranſcribe theſe 
paragraphs from the ingenious and judicious au- 
thor of Clarendon and Whitlock farther compar d 

In the Epiſtle Dedicatory of his Anſwer to 
Hobbes's Leviathan, written in his exile and in- 
ſcrib d to K. Charles II, he informs «the King, 
«chat. this was a Work oe of this only he 
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4 Cante's Collection, No. 473. 
b Clar. v. 5. p. 131. 
c Carte, No. 468. 
d Clar. p. 70. 
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cou d be underſtood to ſpeak) at leaſt recom - 
«mended, if not enjoin d to him by his bleſ- 
4 Father, and approv'd, and in ſome de- 


agree perus d by his Majeſty.” And the No- 
ble Sons ſpeak to the ſame purpoſe in their 
preface to the firſt Vol. of his hiſtory. It ap- 


' pears that the Earl had finiſh'd this work as 


far as he was able without «the ſupply of thoſe 
«memorials and records, which were fit to be 
*enquir'd into, before the date of this Epiſtle 
Dedicatory from Moul:ns 1673. 

I have had occaſion to mention another 


work of like kind, but ſmaller fize, previous 


to this hiſtory af the Rebellion : entitled the 
| Hiſtory of bus life. This is dated from Mont- 
” pelier, in the ſecond year of his baniſhment : 
the account is carried down to the year 1645, 
with the materials for the two following years 
laid down, but not drawn up in form. In this 
work are the principal characters of the great 
men engag'd on both ſides, and among theſe 
that of Mr. Hambden, written in the Earl's 
own hand. * 

I beg leave to mention this work, inaſmuch 


as the ſubject- matter of it coincrdes with that, 


which we have at preſent under conſideration. 


ad wei... 


—_ 
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As the Author was intereſted and employ d in 
the management of publick affairs, and was 
always an accurate Obſerver of what paſs d, 
the hiſtory of y Life may in ſome meaſure 
contain the hiſtory of the Times; and accord- 
ly this may in ſome meaſure be the hiſtory of 
the Rebellion; and probably ſo much of it, as 
relates to that ſubject, is tranſcrib d into that 
larger work. And as I am informed, at the 
bottom of ſome pages, references are made 
to the pages of the Hiſtory of the Rebellion, 
where the inſertions were to be made. We 
have reaſon to value this MS: and the uſe of 
it has been ſeen in the preſent diſpute, as it 
proves the genuineneſs of that controverted 
Clauſe in the character of Mr. Hambden: and 
the like uſe may perhaps again be made of it, 
if hereafter any diſpute of the like kind ſhou'd 
ariſe. Tis an allow'd method of ſettling ſuch 
controverſies, to compare an Author with h:m- 
ſelf, and bring the parallel paſſages into one 
point of view; ſo that, if one paſſage be doubt- 
fully or obſcurely expreſs d, the meaning of it 
may be interpreted and determin d by thoſe 


other paſſages, where he has expreſs d himſelf 


more fully and clearly on the ſame point. And, 
if a queſtion be made whether ſuch a particular 
aſſertion was agreeable to his ſentiment, the 

point 


4 + a 


point is made clear by producing parallel places, 


where the ſame notion is uniformly aſſerted. 

This internal proof appears throughout the 
whole Hiſtory of my Lord Clarendon. The ju- 
dicious and impartial Reader muſt ſee that the 


. ſame Author wrote the Whole; and that the 


Whole is perfectly agreeable to the Senti- 
ments, the Conduct and Character of the re- 
puted Author, as far as we know any thing of 
him from Hiſtory or Tradition. This Unifor- 
mity is remarkably viſible in relation to the 
controverted paſſage upon Mr. Hamòbden; for 


the Hiſtorian has given that Gentleman the 


very ſame character, tho in other words, in 


many places, as the Reader may eaſily find by 


the direction of the Index. The ſeveral places 
were collected together, and inſerted in the 
CouRANT, a little while after Mr. Olamixon 
publiſhed his Objections, 

The hiſtory of the Rebellion, like other 
works of ſo great a length, muſt be ſuppoſed, 


before the finiſhing ſtroke, to have undergone 


various modifications, repeated alterations and 
frequent tranſcribings. It was written partly 


with the Earl's own hand, partly by ſeveral 


Amanuenſes, occaſionally and ſucceſſively em- 
ploy'd; and, as I have heard, among others, 


his Sons were aſſiſtant to him in this * 
The 


„e 
ee 
The Work was at length compleated, and re. 

vis d by the Earl, and then tranſetib d by his 

Secretary Mr, Shaw. 

The Earl, dying ſoon afterwards;! by kis 
Will gave his two Sons jointly all his Papers 
of what kind ſoever. And accordingly ' 

In the year 1685, the MS appears to ne 
been in the hands of Henry, the Earls eldeſt 
Son, then nominated Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land. In this year he left it to be perus d by 
Arch Bp. Sancroft, who gave him a note of his 
hand, acknowledging the receipt *of this MS, 
entitled the Hiſtory of the Rebellion &c. wtit- 
Eten it ſeems in the ſame hand, and conſiſt. = ' 
«ing of about 92 quires (fix ſheets to the quire) ſivel 
Kof about 2200 pages, withal obliging himfelf I for t 
«and heirs Sc. ſafely to deliver the ſaid MS of th 
«to the ſaid Henry or Lawrence his brother, 
«then Lord High Treaſurer of England. We \ 
may obſerve here ſeveral minute circumſtan- levit 
ces, by which the MS. is deſcribd, which ſo © 
might be of uſe to prove it's identity to thoſe, 
who had ſeen it. We may further obſerve, Lit, 
that the Title of the MS. is the ſame with the vith 
printed Copy, and therefore proves the falſe. 
haod of the infinuation that it was A d by 
the 2 Church men. 


| dee the Batl's wil in the Appendiz. 
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Is appears moreover from a memorandum at 
the foot of this note (which upon reſtoring 
the MS, to the Brothers was given back to 


bim again) that the Arch-Biſhop lent the MS, 


to be-perus'd by Dr. Turner, Bp. of Ely. This 
note came into the hands of Dr. Tanner, Bp. 
of St. Aſaph, by whom a tranſcript of it was 


communicated to me. 


The MS. was alſo communicated to Sir 7ohn 
Nicholas. And ſometime before the publica- 
tion we find it was in the hands of Dr. Sprat 


Bp. of Rocheſter, and Dean of Weſtminſter. 


Here it is to be remark'd, that, while it wag 
in bis hands, many other perſons were ſucceſ- 
ſively admitted to the fight and peruſal of it: 


ſor the Biſhop us d frequently to ſend for ſome 


of the upper Kings-Scholars, and employ d chem 
in reading over the MS. to him. | 

Mr. Oldmixon is pleasd to reflect upon the 
levity of the Biſhop in this inſtance as being 


ſo communicative © as to let ſo many, even 


«ſome of the Boys of Weſtminſter School, ſee 
Cit, or an authentick tranſcript of it; and 
withal adds, *by the ſame token ſome of them 
a tranſerib d it again, by the command of their 
« Maſter, for the uſe of the Preſs, as the Lads 


e underſtood it. What uſe he can make of 
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this diſcavery-to nnn 
ſee: But I can't help obſerving that this very 
circumſtance, which he ſeems to ridicule, may 
be improved into an argument ſhewing the 
improbability of the ſuppoſition, that the Edi- 
tors ſnou d ſo ſoon venture upon the foul pra- 
Rices charg d upon them. For theſe Kynge- 
Scholars were far from being ſuch inconfidera- 
ble perſons, as he wou'd repreſent them. Tis 
well known they generally were perſons of 
competent learning, acuteneſs, and age; well 
enough qualified to diſtinguiſh any remarkable 
interpolations or alterations, if any ſuch were 
at that time made in the MS. or, if any were 
afterward made, when the work appear'd in 
print, they probably wou'd not have eſcaped 
their obſervation. I have the happineſs of 
being well acquainted with one Gentleman, a 
perſon of publick Character in our Univerſity, 
who among others then at ſchool, has attend- 
ed the Bp. of Rocheſter at his ſeat at Bromley 
in Kent on this occaſion, and there read oyer 
to him a conſiderable part of the MS. —a Gen- 
tleman, not leſs diſtinguiſh'd by his reputation 
for probity, than unenvied eminence in his 


(2 Faculty, whom even to hint at without due 


praiſe, to a grateful mind, wou'd be an ex- 


erciſe of ſelf . denial. | 
Mr. 
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1 tells us „that the Ms. Way 
Een by a vaſt number of principal perſons 


aof the Party; and that K. Nilliam's Queen 
«Mary had alſo the Curioſity, and ſaw it be- 
aſore it-paſs'd' thro other hands. I know 
not upon what authority he aſſerts theſe facts; 

yet I am ſo far from denying his aſſertions, 
that I think them highly probable. And 1 
make no doubt but that many Perſons of ad- 
vanc'd age and ſtations in life, may be able to 


trace out the delivery of the MS. to ſeveral 


other conſiderable perſons of thoſe times; and, 
in proportion to this circumſtance, the con- 
cluſion, which I am about to draw, will re- 
ceive additional force. For as this Work, thus 


recommended by the great name of it's Au- 
thor, might with good reaſon excite the cu- 


rioſity of the Learned and Ingenious, and, as 
the Poſſeſſors of the MS. appear to have been 
publick- ſpirited communicative Men, tis high- 
ly probable that many other perſons alſo were 
favour d with the peruſal. And upon this ſup- 
poſition I infer, that it is highly improbable, 


that, in ſo ſmall a diſtance of time, the Edi- 
tors, men remarkable for their good ſenſe and 


probity, wou d preſume to make alterations in 
a work, which had been perus d by ſo many 
conſiderable perſons; ſome of whom might be 

F then 
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then alive; and others, if dead, might n 
left behind them ſome extracts, preſervd ei- 
ther in writing, or in the memory of their 
friends. Surely the reputation of their ſage- 
city, if not their honeſty, might haye ſecur'd 
them. from the unaccountable imputation of 
being engaged in a diſhoneſt attempt, attend. 
ed with apparent danger of a diſcovery. ' |. 
It cannot be expected but that in a work 
on ſo nice a ſubject, of ſo great a length, and 
ſo many years in compiling, (as has been be- 
fore remark'd) ſeveral parts, ſhou'd' for the 


greater accuracy, be retouch d, and tranſerib d 


over and over again, before they receiv d the 
finiſhing ſtroke from the Earl's pen; and ſuch 
parts of the Hiſtory, written, either by the 
Earl's own hand, or by his Amanuenſes, may 
haply be preſerv'd, when the compleat Copy 
is loſt. And this very probably is the caſe 
with regard to- thoſe ſeven MS. books of the 
Hiſtory, now in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Radcliffe 
of Bartlet's buildings in Holbourn, 

So much or rather fo little have I to ſay 
concerning the hiſtory of the MS. before the 
publication. As to the reaſon why this was 
ſo long delay d, we find this couch d in the 
preface — *viz. a tender regard to thoſe Per- 
«ſons, whoſe Anceſtors are found not to have 
«had 
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chat} that part- daring their lives, which wou d 
u have been more agreeable to the wiſhes. of 
«their ſurviving Poſterity. But even at this 
diſtance of time the noble Editors complain 
in the Dedication of the 2d Vol. that Of. 
«fence was taken by thoſe Perſons at ſome 
«Particulars mention'd in this hiſtory concern- 
ing fo near Relations, who wou'd therefore 
«have them paſs for miſtaken informations.” 
I muft remark upon this circumſtance, that it 
teads us into one of the chief reaſons of the 
prejudice conceiv'd againſt this hiſtory, which 
by degrees ſo widely ſpread it's infection, and 
upon different occaſions has appear'd in ſuch 
variety of ſhapes. 

At length the two Brothers, according to 
the diſcretionary power given them by their 
Father's Will, reſoly'd to publiſh the MS. Law- 
rence E. of Rocheſter undertook the conduct of 
the affair: Accordingly the MS. was carefully 
revis d; Biſhop Sprat at firſt, and afterwards 
Dean Aldrich, aſſiſted in this reviſal. A fair 
tranſcript was order'd to be made, and pre- 
par'd for the Preſs. Bp. Sprat, being Dean 
of Weſtminſter, employ d in this affair Mr. Vil- 
liam Wogan, Kings-Scholar, and captain of Meſt- 
minſter School: He wrote out for the preſs 
the four or fiye firſt Books. Mr. Low ſecre- 
F 2 tary 
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tary to the Bp. of Rocheſter ſacceeded him in 
this employment, and is ſuppos d to have fi- 
niſhed the Whole. The Copy was thus pre- 
par d for the Preſs. The Univerſity of Ox- 
ford undertook the expence of the publica. 
tion, and the benefit of the Copy was given 
unto them by the Earl. The ſmall diſtance of 
the Earl's ſeat at Cornbury from . Oxford gave 
eaſy and frequent opportunities of intercourſe. 
Dean Aldrich often viſited the Earl on this 
occaſion; and the Earl came often to Chriſt 
church : they two had the laſt reviſal of eyery 
ſheet before it was printed off. 

With regard to the Earl — it was generally 
believ'd, and upon good grounds, that in con- 
ducting the whole affair he ſhew'd a ſcrupu- 
lous nicety, and a kind of ſuperſtitious exact- 
neſs; refuſing to admit many reaſonable alte- 
rations propos d by his aſſiſtants, ſuch, as in 
no way affected the ſenſe, but only ſerv'd to 
complete the elegance and propriety of the 
language. Some amendments it was neceſſa- 
ry to admit, where there appear'd groſs er- 
rors in the writing, falſe ſpellings, or ſome 
very exceptionable improprieties in the ſtile ; 
but as for other kinds of alterations he refus'd 
to inſert them, being of opinion that the in- 
telligent Reader wou d eaſily overlook thoſe 
ſmaller 


1 


maler defects info excellent a Writer. Ac- 
cordingly ſuch blemiſhes are fill to be found 
in the work; and this rigorous punctuality of 
the Earl was often in diſcourſe alledg d by his 
Aſliſtants as the reaſon why they were not a- 
mended. Dr. Clarke has often heard this from 
his intimate friend Dean Aldrich: others have 
heard the ſame obſervation from Bp. Sprar. 

And indeed various teſtimonies from Perſons 
then living in the Univerſity might be pro- 
duc'd, which plainly ſhew that at that time 
they were ſo far from entertaining the ſur- 
miſe of znterpolations, that they were rather 
apt to blame the over-ſtrit nicety obſery'd in 
the publication, which was well known to be 


ſo agreeable to the Earl's character. 


As for the other Parties ſubordinately con- 
cern'd : — Mr. Tho. Hearne compil'd the Index: 
The nature of this employment did not lead him 
to the fight of any MS. at all. Dr. Tho. Terry 
then M. A. was employ'd by Dean Aldrich, as 
CorreQor of the Preſs. The Tranſcript, from 
which the printed Copy was immediately ta- 
ken, was the only MS. he had the fight of. 
He has aſſured me, and many other Perſons, 
that in this there were no alterations, Or inter- 


 polations — that the printed Copy was faith- 


fully taken from this — that the MS. Copy was 
con- 
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continually given into his hands by ſmall pox- 
tions — that, as. ſoon ag a ſheet was printed 
off fair, the MS. was immediately return d: to 
the E. of Rocheſter. That neither the Original, 

nor the Tran ſcript written, by Mr. Mogan, and 
lr. Lon, from which the hiſtory was imme 
diately printed, were ever lodg d in any, Ox- 
ford Library, publick or private; but that they 
were all along in the cuſtody. of the Noble 
Earl to whom they belong d. This is a ſhort 
and plain account of the Wan at the Oxford 
Preſs. 

If here it be ack d, which | is to bs 8 
the true Original MS. Copy of this hiſtory, I 
anſwer, that which was written by Mr. Shaw, 
ſecretary to the Earl of Clarendon, and which 
was revis d by the Earl himſelf, not long be- 
fore he died. If it be demanded what is now 
become of this MS. I muſt fairly own that J 
do not certainly know. The Clarendon family, 
which has all along had the poſſeſſion; of it, 
can give the beſt ſatisfaction in this point. 
But, if 1 may be allowd to ſay, that which 
upon good information I do believe to be 
true, this MS. together with many other va- 
e things, was deſtroy d in the fire of the 

E. of Recheſters houſe at New Park, ſeveral 
years after the publication of the Book, In- 


deed 
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1 deed it were to be wiſh'd"that it had been 
d depoſited in ſome publick place for ſecurity, 
0 and general ſatisfaction; and then all theſe 


„ = cavils and calumnies had been prevented. = 

d ſurely neither the Univerſity of Oxfor 

- any other party had any right to demand this 
and the Proprietors of the MS. never ima- 


gin d there 'cou'd be any occaſon for ſuch a 
proceeding. But, be this as it a 
venture in oppoſition to Mr. Oldmixon to aſ- 

ſert, that the Oxford men are no ways affect. 

fl, ed by the charge of forgery or of ſecreting 
d the MS. 

1 1, in the next place, it be ask d what is 
2) become of the MS. Copy from which the Hi- 
h ſtory was immediately printed, I anſwer, that 
e- this is ſtill extant: that ſome long time ago I 
v, was inform'd it was always kept at Cornbury 
1 houſe in the Library there; and have been 
75 ſhown the Box, in which it was ſaid to be kept. 
t, that it is at preſent * in the hands of Dr. Clarke, 
t. entruſted with him by the preſent E. of Ro- 
h cheſter for the ſatisfaction of curious Enqui- 
| rers ; that all doubts about the agreement of 
the MS. with the printed Edition may be 
clear'd np by collating the two Copies, 


4 See note p. 51. 
But 
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But perhaps ſome men will not be:convinc'd 
by theſe arguments, but will {till object, and 
proceed to demand what aſſurance can be gi- 
ven of the fidelity of the tranſcript; or how 
it can be proy'd that the original was not. mg 
ter d and interpolated. 114 [th 

I cannot but obſerve. here that Ga heck; 
demanded at this diſtance of time, is ſuch a 
one, as in all probability cou d not be pto- 
duc'd; and they, who made ſuch; a demand, 
have good grounds to preſume that it cou d 
never be anſmer d; that, after thirty three 
years, there ſnou d be any of the reviſers ot: 
tranſcribers of the MS. alive, that there ſhou'd 


be any ſurviving witneſs of the fact, in which 
ſo few were concern d, is to be eſteem d a 
very fortunate circumſtance. But they, who 
preſum d on want of evidence in this reſpect, 


will unexpectedly find themſelves diſappoint- 
ed. For it happens that there is a Gentleman 


living, who can, from his perſonal knowlege, 
(and indeed bath * atteſted) the genuineneſs of 


a conſiderable part of this hiſtory; a Gentle. 


man, long converſant in publick buſineſs, of 
a well-known unblemilh'd character, the very 


Perſon employ d by Bp. Srat in tranſcribing 


K 


« See Append, Mr. Vegan ' Depoſition. 
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the Copy fair ſor the Preſs: His Evidence is 
full and clear, and direct to the point; it 
needs no Comment: 1 . een; gu to 
apply the force of ii: 
nd by this time I hope that whit I have 
ſaid in this ſubject will be thought ſafficient 


to anſwer the moſt pertinent queries. It now 


appears who were the Editor: of this Hiſtory: 
Not the Oæford men, but thoſe, who had the 
property, the paſſeſſion, the reviſal of the Ori- 
ginal MS: — thoſe, who put it to the Oxford 
Prefs; — thoſe, who wrote the Preface and 
Dedications, and gave a Solemn aſſurance of 
their fidelity, — the Sons of the Noble Hiſto- 
rian. If then there really were any omiſſiont 


any #nterpolations &c. upon whom muſt the 


charge of forgety reſt > Not upon the Oxford 
men, (as the Objectors wou'd have the World 
think) but on theſe very Editors, or to ſpeak 
more ſtrictly to the point, on Lawrence E. of 
Rocheſter, the principal party, more immediate- 
ly concern'd in conducting the Edition at the 
Oxford Preſs; or, according to Mr. Oldm:xon's 
interpretation, that worthy and noble Perſon 


is to be arraign'd as Criminal in chief, and 


Bp. Sprat and Dean Aldrich, as his Accomplices 
in the crime. | 
It ſeems then the Accuſation is miſplac'd, 
and 
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aud brought againſt Woe It 


ſequence of ſuch ignorance, are unpardon- 
falſehood to the World, hereby impoſing on 


not leſs heinous than that charg d on the 
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behovyes the Accuſers to acoount for this pro- 
cerding: Tis ſufficient to my purpoſe to ob- 
ſerve that they did this either thro ignorance 
or ill deſign; they either were or were not its 
acquainted with the! ſtate of this affaft If nat 

the latter, which is the more favourable ſup- ö 
poſition; be admitted, ſtill their conduct can- 
not be juſtified: Where means of information 
can be procur d, there ignorance is inercuſe- 
able; and their uncharitable' cenſures, in con · 


able. But, ;if theſe knowing men were ac. 
quainted with - the ſtate of the affait; and, 
contrary. to their conviction, publiltrd this 


the ignorance and credulity of weak men in 
order to demoliſh the authority of an offen- 
five work, they are ſurely guilty of a crime, 


3 Editors, of corrupting the faind: of 
Fiſtory 

I am dry to find that Scandal againſt the 
Univerſity of Oxford ſhou'd be thought a fit 
topick for plauſible popular harangues; — but . 
ſo it was thought: And much art has been 
us d to work up men's prejudices againſt that 


place | in ſuch a manner, as eventually to affect 
the 


the credit of the hiſtory. A bold attempt 


1 
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the 


was made: took an indecent 


liberty of diſparaging what they were pleas d to 


call the Oxford Hiſtory. Under this notion 
it's authority was more ſafely attack d: ill- 
natur d aggravations were propagated and re- 
ceiy d with applauſe, and a late pretended 
diſcovery. ſwell d up the evidence, and com- 
pleted the triumph. - 

. But after all what is the event? the 0xfirt 
men, or the ſuppos'd Editors, ſtand acquitted ; 
and of a ſudden the high-ſwoln charge ſhrinks 
away from the fight : and the motly train of 
noiſy Cavillers, ſanguine Accuſers, ſelfconceit- 


ed Surmiſers, and credulous Talebearers, after 
having made ſuch bold advances, begin with 


ſhame to perceive their fundamental error, 
and with confuſion draw off from the illcon- 
certed charge. A general uneaſineſs and ve- 
xation follows the diſappointment; while ſome 
perhaps reſolve at all hazards to renew the 
attack; others go off quite disheartned with- 
out thoughts of any further attempt: and 
many think even ſucceſs ſcarce worth gaining, 


_ unleſs it were thro the Oxford quarter. But 


all join in one common point, to ſecure their 
retreat under the cover of the Duſt which 


they had artfully rais d. 


It 


* 
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It is not my manner nor inelination to f gt 
with ſhadows, or inſult the dead: bebe 
before I conclude; it may not be amiſs to 

mention, what might in common juſtice be 
demanded of Mr. Olamixon, as well as in vir - 
tue of his own magnificent declaratiomr. He 
tells us in his Preface p. 15. that if he is de- 
ceiv d & himſelf will own it, and ſincerely thank 
ce thoſe who ſhall ſet him right; he has no 
ceyrhere erred willingly or knowingly, and in 
caſe it ſhould ſo happen by miſinformation 
< or; miſunderſtanding he wou d be fo far from 
*being aſham'd of owning an error, that he 
*ſhou'd take a pride in it as doing ſervice to 


«Truth.” But how little ſhare he had of that 


ingenuity and generoſity of which he makes 
ſuch a ſpecions profeſſion he has fully ſhewn 
in his Reply to Oxomnenfis, which I have print- 
ed in the Appendix. I ſhould have call'd up- 
on him to reconſider and retract what he has 
aſſerted with regard to the controverted clauſe, 
ec that there is ſomething ſo very baſe and falſe, 
© that ſuch coin cou'd only come out of a 
College Mint.” How very baſe and falſe is 


this imputation ? the falſe Accuſer ſtands con- | 


victed, it behoved him to ſue for pardon, and 
give ſatisfaction for the injury. And further 


I muſt inſiſt upon disfiguring the pompous 


title 


the 


ht ritle page by expunging that favourite clauſe, 
er, | which.was of uſe to make his book more ſale- 
to able: to which is prefix d ſome Account: of 
be (the Liberties taken with the Clarendon-hifto- 
"i &ry before it came to the Preſs, ſuch Liber- 
Je J ties as make it doubtfull what part is Claren- 
1e. &« don's and what not.” What a ſpecious pro- 


nk | miſe of a wonderfull diſcovery is here made? 
no and how has he diſappointed and cheated his 
in Reader, having by his great pains prov'd him- 


on I. elf guorant of the whole affair, yet reſoly'd 
m | to improve the opportunity of propagating a 
he | malicious flander ? I ſhall not purſue any far- 
to | ther reflections on this occaſion, but ſhall on- 
at ly add that with regard to Thoſe, by whom, 
eg upon Mr. Oldmixon s Authority, this ſlander 
vn has been greedily receiv'd and induſtriouſſy 
it- propagated, (as in fact we ſee it has been by 
p- Mr. Clark of Hull, and withal aggravated by 
a8 bitter reflexions on the Univerſity of Oxford) 
ſe, I hope by this time Thoſe gentlemen are un- 
le, deceiv d, and, by the proofs offer d, convinc'd 
a of the genuineneſs of the Oxford Edition. I 
is muſt now deſire them to look back upon their 
n- |. proceedings, and confider upon what in ſuſi- 
ad cient grounds they were betray d into the be- 
er bef of an improbable ſtory. And I hope the 


os reſult of their own experience will ſuggeſt to 
tle | them 
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them a leſſon of cuntion agaiuſt pitjadite id 
Credulity for the future; and moderate their 
cenſures of Perſons, with whoſe characters 
they appear ſo little acquainted,” The Uni- 
verſity of Oxford has on many occaſions been 
miſrepreſented: many hard imputations, which 


have been receiv'd and for a while credited,” 


have at length been found to be as groundlefs, 
as they were injurious. What has been, may 
probably be again the caſe: and therefore, if 
ever any idle ſtories of the like kind ſhou d be 
rais d, we have reaſon to hope they will not 
again find ſo eqſy credit. Compaſſion and 
Goodwill generally attend the Party injur d; 


and ſome reparation is made by entertaining 
a more favourable opinion for the future. No 


good natur d conſiderate man will haftily fall 
in with vulgar prejudices: but will find cauſe 
to ſuſpend his belief in caſes of this kind; and 

rather to think charitably, and ſpeak candidly 
of that venerable Body, in whoſe proſperity 
all publick- ſpirited Perſons will eſteem them- 
ſelves in ſome meaſure intereſted. 

In the laſt place, tho it is not properly the 


bufineſs of theſe Papers to enter into any of- 


tenſive encomium either of the Hiſforian, or 
or the Hiſtory itſelf; yet, ſince the credit of 
both is inyolv'd in the diſpute by thoſe who 


ob- | 
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lay 
if 


tank 


objec againſt the genninenefr of the Work; 1 


hope the Reader will pardon me if I am led 
into the like digreſſion; and take occaſion to 
do juſtice to nl of ee. Au- 
char. 

He was confeſſedly a Perſon of great abili · 
ties, which dignified every ſtation: in his Po- 
litical capacity an able Stateſman, of exempla- 
y behaviour, at once a publick-ſpirited Pa- 
triot, and a Loyal Subject; — an experienc d 
member of Parliament, long converſant in 
publick affairs; — and a learned Lawyer, one, 
who thoroughly ſtudied and underſtood our 
Conſtitution, and who had the honour to pre- 
ſerve it in a critical juncture by the authority 
of his Counſels. It muſt be remember d to 


his praiſe, that, at the Reſtoration of King 


Charles the II, when the violent men of diffe- 
rent parties, for different reaſons, were for- 
ward to complement the Prince with the ſa- 
crifice of their Liberties, He was the man who, 
(being then without a rival higheſt in the 
Royal favour) made that noble ftand in be- 
half of the People, and preſerv'd that balance 
of Rights and Powers, in which conſiſts the 
diſtinguiſh'd happineſs of our Conſtitution. I 
mention this circumſtance as containing a rea- 
ſon, which may induce the Patrons of the 

ſame 
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ſame. cauſe to reverence the inemory of that 
Stateſman, to whoſe; wiſdom and integrity 
they are indebted for the preſervation of that 
Liberty, which they know not how to uſe!! ' - 
With regard to the qualifications of an Hi. 
ſtorian both moral and intellectual, no one of 
that age ſeems to have poſſeſs d them in an 
higher degree. At the ſame time I wou d not 
be thought to exempt the performance or the 
writer from the imputation of human failings. 
The very beſt Hiſtorians have their imperfe- 
ctions and faults. Sometimes, thro haſty in- 
formation taken for granted, they are led 
into miſtakes about circumſtances of Perſons 
and facts. Thus for example Arch-Bp. Abbot 
is repreſented in the I. book of this hiſtory as 
immediately tranſlated from the Maſterſhip of 
Univerſity College to the Biſhoprick of Liteb- 
field and Coventry without ever having been 
poſſeſs d of any Benefice, or Eccleſiaſtical dig- 
nity, whereas it was notorious that he was 
firſt made Dean of Wincheſter, in 1599. and 
continued in that ſtation till 1609. But hi: 
and other miſtakes of lite kind, will be ea- 
ſily overlook d, being of ſmall importance, 
and ſuch, as the noble Author, if he had 
lIiv'd to publiſh his own work, wou d doubt- 
lels upon reconſideration have rectiſied. 
Some- 
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Sometimes their account of tranſactions is 
is defective; and thro' want of intelligence or 
attention, they are guilty of omiſſion in points, 
which to ſome men's apprehenſions ſeem very 
material. Accordingly ſome men complain of 
this Hiſtory, as not doing jz#/tice to the me- 
mory of ſeveral loyal families: and that no 
mention at all is made of many worthy Per- 
ſons, who ventur d their lives and fortunes in 
his Majeſties Service. Thus for example with 
regard to Colonel Sandys of Omberſly in Mor- 
ceſter ſhire, great · grandfather to the preſent 
Ld. Sandyr, tho he ſignaliz d himſelf in the 
King's ſervice, and maintain'd a Regiment at 
his own expence, yet we don't find ſo much 
as his name ever mention d. And this refle. 
xion probably extends to the caſe of many 
other loyal families, whoſe names ought to be 
tranſmitted with honour to poſterity. But 
what of all this? there ſeems more to be de- 
manded than cou'd in reaſon be expected. 
Indeed, in a work, profeſſedly defign'd to 
give an hiſtorical account of the Bravery and 
ſufferings of all the eminent Royaliſts, ſuch 
an omiſſion wou'd appear unpardonable; but 
in a general Hiſtory the caſe is different : here 
it is ealy to conceive that the Hiſtorian, a- 


midſt the vaſt variety of matter, attending 
G chiefly 
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chiefly to the main lines and more important 
points, ſnou d of courſe paſs by in ſilence the 
proceedings of many particular perſons, not 
thro' any malignity or ill dſgn, but either as 
not directly falling in his way, or perhaps not 
at all coming to his notice. Such defects 
therefore, in a work of this kind, as they 
ſeem not eaſily to be avoided, are on that 

account more readily to be excuſed. 
There is another exception of a more cri. 
minal nature, to which they are ſometimes 
liable; and that is, a partial and unfavourable 
repreſentation of the actions of thoſe with 
whom they differ in opinion and intereſt, I 
ſhall not here take notice of any Accuſation 
brought by Mr. Oldmixon, or any of thoſe pre- 
judic d men who are reſolv d to quarrel with 
every thing coming from Ld. Clarendon: but 
a complaint on this head from a very different 
quarter, from a Perſon of high rank and emi- 
nent abilities deſerves a particular regard, and 
demands a ſatisfactory Anſwer. Our Hiſto- 
rian is accus d of partiality, of being tos paſ- 


fonate and intereſted in a certain caſe by a 


Noble Lord, who at the ſame time does him 
juſtice ſo far as to ſay of him that his greateſt 
Enemies © cou'd never deny but he was a man 
«of ſtrict piety, virtue, knowledge and ſu- 

e pereminent 
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«oereminent. talents. His reflexion is con- 
ſin d to the ſingle caſe of Sir Richard Green- 
vil, whoſe vindication he profeſſedly under- 
takes againſt miſrepreſentations in which he 
alone finds this Hiſtory in that reſpect ſo much 
to.abound. . ell, . | 

I might. remark that there are Family at- 


tachments and partialities, as well as party- 


regards, and per ſanal prejudices; and accord- 
ingly the noble Lord, who ſo warmly takes 
up a family quarrel, will not eaſily ſtand clear 
of that imputation, which he wou d fix upon 
our Hiſtorian. It may further be obſery'd 
that in caſes of a mixed nature, actions va- 
riouſly circumſtantiated, as they may be conſi- 
dered in different lights, are capable of being 
repreſented in a different manner: and ac- 
cordingly Lord Landſdown might find reaſon 
to excuſe, what Lord Clarendon might with 
reaſon blame, I can eaſily imagine two ſets 
of men, the Gentlemgn of the long Robe and 
thoſe of the Sword, ſuch as compos'd the 
Prince's. council in the Veſt, both perſons of 
probity and honour, equally zealous in the 
fame ſervice, and aiming at the ſame End, 
yet ſo much divided in their opinions about 
the choice of proper means, and at the ſame 


time ſo much intereſted in the ſupport and 
. G 2 Vin- 
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Vindication of their ſeveral meaſurts, that che 
repreſentations, which they ſeverally gire of 
tranſactions in which they were concern d, ap- 
pear in ſuch different colours that one wou'd 
be apt to think they ſcarce came from per- 
ſons engag d in the ſame common Caule. Let 
any one but read the hiſtory of any unſuc- 
ceſsfull expedition jointly undertaken by Land 
and Sea Officers with a' limited and mixed 
command, and he will find leſs reaſon to won- 
der at the different accounts of the ſame pro- 
ceedings, while · every party at the ſame time 
he ſeems zealous for the common intereſte, is 
not leſs induſtrious to vindicate his omm cha- 
racter by transferring to others the blame of 
the ill ſucceſs. I mention theſe conſidera- 
tions, that in caſe Lord Clarendon was in the 
wrong, ſome allowances might be made for a 
common failing. 

Bat in truth 1 dont find reaſon to make any 
apology for him in this reſpect; where he 
aſſures us that he cou d anſwer for the truth 
of the principal things he mentions, being 
ſuch as came under his immediate knowledge 
And why then may not h:s repreſentation of 
facts be credited as well as that of Lord Lan/- 
down? — eſpecially fince the Reader will find 
upon a ſtrict examination, that, what is aſ- 
ſerted 
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ſerted by that Lord in his Vindication, does 
not &ſprove the principal matter which our 
Hiſtorian ſeems to have affirm'd upon good 
grounds. So, that, if he has in any particu- 
lar inſtance diſparaged, what the other might 
have highly embelliſh'd, yet on the whole J 
can't ſee what injuſtice he has done to the 
character of Sir Richard Greenvil — whom he 
allows to be faithful and zealous in the King's 
ſervice, a gallant man, and a thorovgh-bred 
Souldier— and yet, conſiſtently with that cha- 
racter, rigorous in military executions, rapa- 
cious in plundering, haughty in temper, and 
impatient of any rival or reſtraint in Com- 
mand: and accordingly liable to give provo- 
cations, which at laſt occaſion d that hard 
uſage of which he juſtly complain d. The 
charge therefore brought againſt our Hiſtorian 
may with greater reaſon be retorted on his 
Accuſer, that He is too paſſionate and intereſted 
in his family quarrel, and has in his reflexions 
done injuſtice to Lord Clarendon. And the uſe I 
wou'd make of the foregoing conſiderations is. 
this, that, if the Reader ſhall find juſt reaſon to 
acquit our Hiſtorian in this particular charge fo 
formally and warmly advanc'd againft him by 
ſo conſiderable a Perſon as Lord Eanſdown, 
he wou'd be inclin'd to extend the ſame fa- 

vourable 
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yourable conſtruction to ether ciſes of like 
kind ; eſpecially, while he conſiders the invi- 
dious circumſtances and unavoidable diffical. 
ties, under which an Hiſtorian labours who 
will ſpeak with truth and freedom of Perſons 
and things; ſo that it is ſcarce poſſible to re- 
preſent the true character of any eminent 
men without giving offence to one Party or o- 
ther. This, particularly muſt be obſery'd in 
favour in our Hiſtorian, that his Station in lite 
gave him uncommon adyantages, which he 
improv'd to the beſt purpoſes : he had imme- 
diate knowledge of moſt Things and Perſons 
of whom he ſpeaks; and he tells us B. g. that 
other «important particulars, tranſacted in 
places diſtant form him, were tranſmitted 
„to him by the King's immediate direction 
«and order, even after he was in the hands 
« and, power of the Enemy, out of his own 
« memorials and journals”, And with regard 
to his integrity, as far as a d:ſintereſtedneſs in 
the whole courſe of his behaviour is admitted 
for a proof, no one of thoſe times comes bet- 
ter recommended to our approbation. So 
that in points, where he may happen to be 
miſtaken, we have no reaſon to ſuſpect him 
guilty of wilfull miſrepreſentations. And to 
ſum up his moral character in a few words 
which 
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which carry in them the higheſt aſſurance of 
veracity, he was upon principle a Chriſtian. 
Yet notwithſtanding it is notorious that this 
great and good man met with very hard treat- 
ment : he was perſecuted with private ridi- 
cule, and publick obloquy, accus'd, prejudg'd, 
and forc'd into exile by a Prince, who ſeldom 
did unkind offices; and by an ungratefull 
People, inſenſible of their happineſs, which 
was chiefly owing to the wiſdom of his ad- 
miniſtrations ; and impatient of all reſtraint 
both legal and moral; and accordingly con- 
federate againſt the man whoſe Authority was 
a check to their licentiouſneſs, and prevented 
thoſe miſchiefs which afterward befell the 
King and State. 

I cannot here omit this remarkable circum- 
ſtance in favour of his innocency, that when 
the tumultuous perplex'd charge of accumu- 
lated Treaſons was preferr'd againſt him by the 
Commons ; his ſon Lawrence, then a member 
of that houſe, ſtept forth with this brave de- 
fiance to his Accuſers, that, if they cou'd 
make out any proof of any one ſingle article, 
he wou'd, as he was authoriz'd, join in the 
condemnation of his father, It appears that 
this challenge was not given in vain: and 


the general good opinion of the world ever 
ſince 
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fince has vindicated the innocency of the un! | 
popular Miniſter, and in a manner reversd 
the effect of that arbitrary injurious ſentence. 
While we confider his baniſhment in a 
moral view, we find reaſon no longer to look 
upon that as his mzsfortune, which he improv'd 
ſo much to his benefit and honour : his diſgra 
was his glory, and Poſterity has reap'd/ the 
advantages of that leiſure, which enabled him 
to complete his excellent Hiſtory, That ſin- 
cere diſintereſted loye of his ungratefull Prince 
and Country in the decline of his fortune and 
life, and thoſe various inſtances of Chriſtian 
fortitude, to the exerciſ® of which he was 
call'd, give us an high idea of a true great- 
neſs of mind, which amidſt his proſperity had 
been leſs conſpicuous, and withal ſtamps a 
mark of value and credit on every production 
of his · Pen. Such is the character of our 
Noble Hiſtorian! and as for the Hiſtory it- 
ſelf, nothing greater need be ſaid in it's praiſe, 
than that it is worthy of that name, which it 
bears. And therefore I cannot without ſome 
aſtoniſhment and uneaſy concern obſerve the 
uncommon induſtry of late years us d to di 


credit this excellent work. — That it ſhou'd pri 
diſpleaſe the violent men of all Parties 1s not Ch 
to be wonder'd at; this yery circumſtance the 
— 5 carries | 
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ines with it he praiſe of it's inpurtiality 


7 But it is hard to conceive why it ſhoud give 
offence to any Perſons, who are true friends 
2 o our Conſtitution in Church and State. It 

ok ght rather be expected that, as it all along 

d tabliſhes and recommends thoſe very prin- 

a ciples, on which our Government ſubſiſts, it 

he ſhou'd be entitled to a favourable reception 

im and eſteem, of thoſe eſpecially who wou d 

in- be thought diſtinguiſh'd above others by a 

ce peculiar and incommunicable affection to the 


nd preſent Government. Well then may we be 


an ſurpriz d to find Writers, of inconſiderable 
yas abilities, unacquainted with the true State of 
at- our affairs, or prejudic'd againſt our Conſti- 


ad tution, Pamphleteers, Foreigners, Republicans 
5 receiv'd with ſuch applauſe, extoll'd and ſet 
on in oppoſition to the authority of the E. of 


Bur CLaxEnDON. I am at a loſs to find out 
it- what good purpoſe can be ſery'd by this ſtrange 
ſe, proceeding. For my own part, as I heartily 


it wiſh the proſperity of his preſent Majeſty and 
me Royal family in the quiet poſſeſſion of theſe 
he kingdoms, I cannot without ſome painful ap- 
42 prehenſions perceive countenance given to 
ud principles, inconſiſtent with the Loyalty of a 
ot Chriſtian Subject: and do therefore wiſh for 
ce the common good, that the Credit of 2 
les P | 2 
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hiſtory. may for ever flouriſh, and anſwer the 
publick-ſpiriced deſign of the Author, by con- 
veying to Poſterity the moſt uſeful inſtructive 
leſſons of political Prudence, for the direction 
both of the King, and the People. 

The nature of the preſent diſpute leads me 
to obſerve, that he has been injuriouſly treat- 
ed with regard to his writings, as well as his 
Perſon : the Hiſtorian has been abus d as well 
as the Stateſman, Much Art has been us'd to 
miſrepreſent his meaning, to contradi his 
aſſertions, and invalidate his authority; and 
when all other methods of injury prov'd-inef- 
fectual, it was at laſt reſolv d to d:ſþofſeſs him 
of his title to his own works, 

I cannot help obſerving on this occaſion, 
that the faithful ſervant has in this, as well as 
in many other inſtances, ſuffer d the like hard 
uſage with his Royal Maſter. If they call 
«the Maſter of the houſe Beelzebub how 
t much more thoſe of his houſehold >” Cer- 
tain it is, that few books ever came into the 
world ſupported and recommended by ſo ma- 
ny ſtrong concurrent proofs of genuineneſs, 
both internal and external, as the Eixay BamAi- 
xi: but "ae after many * years 


— 


« about 38. years: it was all along univerſally receiv'd. as the 
King's own work both by friends and enemies; as 8 => 
wer 


[ 1151 
quiet poſſeſſion, a nem, and indeed very 
ſtrange claim has been ſet up upon a b pre- 
tended new evidence; it's genuineneſs has 
been call'd in queſtion*, and denied upon ſuch 
ſlight and precarious grounds, as wou'd in no 
other caſe be admitted by any reaſonable Judge, 
And, altho all the difficulties have been clear'd 
up by ſatisfactory * Anſwers, and the miſre- 


— 


anſwer'd by Aion in his Eixgexadrys. The diſpute about the 
genuineneſs was firſt ſtarted in the year 1686. 

4 The work was aſcrib'd to Dr. Gauden, late Bp. of Worce- 
fer, a Perſon, who, (not to mention here any argument ari- 
ſing from the nature of the ſubjef# matter) merely with regard 
to his abilities as a Writer, was with reaſon generally eſteem d 
not equal to ſo excellent a performance. | 
5 A pretended memorandiom, ſaid to have been written by 
the Earl of Angleſey 1675, in a blank leaf of a primed Copy, 
with an intention to undecei ve others in this point; which ne- 
vertheleſs during the Earl's life, had lain undiſcover'd for a- 
bout 11 years, and was at laſt caſually diſcoyer'd by Millington 


the Auctioneer at the Sale of the Earl's Library in 1686; and 


this circumſtance gave occaſion to the controverſy. See Ap- 
pendix. 

e By Dr. Walker — Mr. Toland in the life of Milton, &c. See 
Bayle's Dictionary. — 

d What thoſe were the Reader will find at large in the Ar- 
. to mention others, ſee the Vindication of the Genuine- 
neſs by Mr. Wagtafſe 3d Edition 1711. proving that King Charles 
was the * Author of the Ei Beouxy, againſt a memorandum 
« ſaid to be written by the E. of Angleſey, and againſt the 
te exceptions of Dr. Walker and others.” See alſo the Defence 
of the Vindication againſt Mr. Tolend's Amyntor — or a diſſer- 

attion 
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ſentations ſubſtantially diſptov d, and the | 
| per 's right fully aſſerted and maintain d, yet 
fil many perſons are forward to cavil, and 
diſpute the point; and perhaps are likely ever 
to do ſo as long as Party - regards have ſo 
ſtrong an influence on their jadgments, and 
Mr. ty Bayle's Dictionary (that great Magazine 
of Cavils and exceptions againſt eftabh;b'd 
truths) adopts the favourite falſehood, as an 
© avowd fact, and conveys to Poſterity the 


K ——— 


- * N 
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tation in the Appendix to the life of Milken publiſh'd by the 
Rev. Mr. Birch, containing a juſt ſummary of the evidence on 
both ſides of the queſtion. _ 

4 Mr. Oldmixon in his hiſtory of the Stars p- 347. Kc. 

b The notorious partiality of Mr. Bayle in the repreſentation 
of this Controverſy is fully laid open by Mr. Fagflaffe in the 
preface to the laſt edition of his 2 1711. to which 
I refer the Reader. ; 

e Tis obſervable that Mr. Bayle, out of his uſual fondneſs 
for novelty, with an implicit faith receives Mr. Toland's account 
of the affair, (ſo great credulity is often found in ſceptical men!) 
and tho" the preſumption had hitherto ſtood in fevonr of the 
King's title to the book, and there was need of ſome ſpecial 
extraordinary proof to overthrow an eFabliſh'd right, and though 
all the allegations of Amyntor had been thoroughly examin'd 
and cunſiued, yet he ſeems to make light of the matter, is in- 
duſtriouſly ignorant of the arguments brought in proof of the 
King's title, and without much difficulty decides the diſpute in 
favour of his friend Mr. Toland. He gives us indeed to under- 
ſtand that there had been ſomething wrote on the oppoſite 
fide of the queſtion by one Mr. Nag flaſſe; he confeſſes that 
he had neyer read it, but was told that the Armer had 

con? 
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553 or hond be wrote on the ſubje&e 
| fd fo there was an End of the controverſy. By conſeſſing 
moch he has indeed weaken'd the authority of all his aſ- 
tand there ſeems to be at the bottom ſome diſtruſt of 
{the merits of the cauſe, where a buſy inquiſitive man waves 
the trouble of examination. A Critick ſhou'd carefully conſi- 
Aer the caſe on all ſides before he pronounces judgment; and 


- 


; == fv :ſhou'd make a fair report: I leave the Reader to 


. inſtance the Authour has verified the title 


i 21 end in into the late edition of Mr. Bayle, in which ma- 
Mo his miſtakes and miſrepreſentations are rectiſied, expect 
125 find Mr. Birch's diſſertation (which I have before men- 
) inſerted under the of Article Milton, conſidering that 

K+ Was concern'd in this Edition, and had wrote this diſſer- 
tion with a deſign to do an act of juſtice in this cauſe, 
which Mr. BS le had induſtriouſly omitted; and nothing ſurely 
#43 more equitable than that the Charge and Diſcharge ſhou'd 
$o both together: But I was ſurpriz d to find nothing of this 
kind in the place where it might reaſonably be expected, but 
only a general advertiſement that there was a difſertation con- 
cerning the genuineneſs of the E Benaxy in the Appene 
dir to the Life of Milon pabliſh'd by the Rev. Mr. Birch 
without any notice given of it's deſign and purport. So that, 

_ if the Reader takes Mr. Bayle only for his inſtructour under 
this Article of Milton, he is left to carry on with him Mr. Toland's 

| ſtory, and reſt in the belief of a falſchood. But it muſt be 
\. obſerv'd, that a ſhort abſtract of che arguments alledg'd in 
proof of the genuineneſs of the book and confutation of the 
- contrary allegations i is to be found under the Article of Way- 
fafſe: I think it proper to advertiſe the Readers cf Mr. Bayle 
of this circumſtance, becauſe, as Mr. Vugflaſe did not put his 


| hand to his Vindication, and it is not univerſally known that 
he 


ws? | 


of -prejudice to overlook. 5 nice 
of conviction, and raſhly cenſute an excellent 
work as ſpurious, which, through I know not 
what imagined intereſt, ſome men are prom- 
pted to diſcredit? -— So inexpedient has it 
deen thought to allow even the praiſe of a 
piout Chriſtian and good Writer to that un- 
fortunate Prince whom they have l 
for a bad Politician! | 
1 leave the Reader to draw the compari- 
ſon between the two caſes: their fimilitude - 
in ſome reſpects, and alliance to the ſame 
cauſe, will, I hope, juſtify the inſertion, that 
by theſe means the Vindication of both might 
go together. Moreover it may be ſufficient 
to remark in general concerning both, that 
all the ſlanders and miſrepreſentations, wh ich 
have been rais d, as they have given occaſion 
to more accurate enquiries and examination 
into the ſtate of ſuch matters, have become 
the means of diſcovering * freſh evidences by 
which the truth for the future i is {et in a fairer 
light. 

Lord Clarendon has been attack d, as in his 


he was the Author, there does not appear ſufficient reaſon to 
expect to meet with it under that title. 


« By this means many circumſtances ſetting forth the sime 
and manner of the King's writing it hare been found out — 


ve 
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Her ſan, fo in his Hiſtory by the ſame ſet 6f 
prejudic'd violent men, Methinks on this oc- 
cahon I ſee the ſame ſon of the Noble Au: 
thor, the Editor of this Hiſtory, as in the for- 
mer Inſtance, ſo alſo in the preſent, ſtep 
forth with a defiance to his ſlanderers, in Vin- 
dication of his own” and his Father's honour, 
The innocency of both ſtands clear in the 
jadgment of all impartial men. Lord Cla- 
rendam s title to his own work is made good; 
and the Credit of the Hiſtory is eſtabliſn d to- 
gether with it's genuinene ſc. 

There is indeed a faſhionable taſte for Mi. 
tings as well as other things. Singularity and 
boldneſs of aſſertions may meet with applauſe ; 
and the oppoſers of Lord Clarendon may be 
in vogue for a while: and even Mr. Oldmixon 


ve have the teſtimony of his friends, — of ſome who had ſeen 


him actually writing it; — of others, who had read ſome 
part of it aſterwards; -— the teſtimony of his Enemies, who 
had the greateſt part of theſe papers a long time in their 
poſſeſſion ? — and laſtly, the mamer of conducting the Edition 
at two Preſſes at once before the King's murder; — the names 


of the Perſons concern'd as Reviſers, Correflors, and Printers — | 


and withal one ſingular circumſtance difcoyer'd by a Party 
concern'd, viz. that the Prayer of Pamela was foiſted into 
ſome ſubſequent Editions in order to diſcredit the whole 


work, by the management of Preſident Bradſhaw and Milton, 


who was already prepar'd to aggravate this circumſtance as 
much as poſſible, to the prejudice of the King, as he has 
ſhewn in his EingroxAarns. ; 
ak | may 
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att admirers, But writings of this 
kind ſeldom outlive the humour and caprice 


of the people, for which they are calculated; 
and by degrees their value is loſt together 
with their noveley. But this Hiſtory of Lord 
Clarendon will gain credit with time; it's in- 
trinſick value, as it hath hitherto, will I truſt, 
for ever recommend it to the eſteem of all 


nomination: and their continued approbation 
will always juſtify the application of the motto 
prefix d m is dd, a monument for eternity, 
a poſſeſſion of perpetual honour to the Au- 
thor, of perpetual benefit to Poſterity. 


2 What Thucydides here ſays of himſelf is ſo truly applica- 
cable to the circumſtances of our Hiſtorian, that I ſhall cite 
the context, 

| — Ta 0" ipge: Tar Tegyuror & To any cdu Os vob angege- 
vine wu ö i o Yen, od" ws igel idle, a elt n aun 
miete N iveioxrre din e mugerrts Tois i, ingious' & wetore! mig 
Ta ie agen, a" os ingrripen us oroies & prigens ige a eit pike 
agi ious T3 fi f ard, ami Ie Percirey Gon d Gove 
AijorrTy Tar ]] e ee , vd pRAorron more elf 
here e mere les ix aphblfe else. I a- 


xivTws thee. Kring: Tt is % piers . is ] maggging & 
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moderate and impartial men, of whatever de- 
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ſcandalous Ręflections of Mr. Old- 
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APPENDIX. 
The late Biſhop of Rocheſter's Vin- 
dicatiam of Biſhop Smalridge, D. 
Aldrich, and Himſelf, from the 


mixon, relating to the Publication 
of Lord Clarendon s. History. 


* | | Paris OB. 26. 1731. po 
I Have lately ſeen an Extract of ſome Paſ- . 
ſages in Mr. Oldmixon's Hiſtory of Eng- 


land. The firſt of them is ſaid to be taken 
from his Preface to that Hiſtory, p. 9. and 
runs in theſe Words. | 


te I have, in more than one Place of this Hiſtory, 
© mentioned the great Reaſon there is to ſuſpect, 
that the Hiſtory of the Rebellion, as it was pub- 
ce liſhed at Oxford, was not entirely the Work of the 
*Lord Clarendon; who did indeed write an Hiſtory 
* of thoſe Times, and, I doubt not, a very good 
one; wherein, as I have been (I believe) well in- 
te formed, the Characters of the Kings, whoſe Reigns 
are written, were different from what they appear 
te jn the Oxford Hiſtory and its Copy, Mr. Echard's. 
e ſpeak this by Hear- ſay; bur Hear-ſay from a Perſon 
« ſuperior to all Suſpicion, and too illuſtrious to be named, 
te without leave. | 
«IT alſo humbly refer it to the Deciſion of another 
cc yery 
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© pery bonourable Perſon, whether there ,is not, to- his 


Knowledge, ſuch an Hiſtory in Manuſcript, ſtill 


*extant ; and to a Reverend Doctor, now living, whe- 
ther he did not fee the Oxford Copy, by which the 
** Book was ptinted, altered, and interpolated, while 
te jt was at the Prefs. L 

«To which I muſt add, that. there is now in Cu- 


*ſtody of 4 Gentleman of Diſtinct ion, both for Merit 


* and ity, a Hiſtory of the Rebellion, of the 
ce firſt Folio Edition, ſcored, in many Places, by Mr. 
Edmund Smith, of COINS, Oxon, Author of 
that excellent Tragedy, 4 and Hippolytus; who 
te himſelf altered the Manuſcript Hiſtory, and added 
«what he has there mark'd, as he confeſſed with 
ce ſome of his laſt Words, before his Death. Theſe 
« Alterations, written with his own Hand, and to be 


te ſeen by any one that knows it, may be publiſhed, 


on another Occaſion, with a farther Account of 
„this Diſcovery. In the mean Time, for the Sa- 
te tisfaction of the Publick, I inſert a Letter, entire, 
q which I received fince the laſt Paragraph was writ- 
ten. 


| To Mr. XX & NK & * 
SIR, 
ws „e looking on ſome of the Sheets of 
gi your Hiſtory of England, during the Reigns 
* of the Royal Houſe of Stuart, at the Bookſeller's, 
find, that you mention the Hiſtory of Lord Cla- 
ve rendon; wherein you juſtly queſtion the Genuine- 
*neſs of that Book. In order to put the Matter 


te out of Doubt, I here ſend you the following Ac- 


* 


count. 

Mr. Edmund Smith, a Man very well known in 
* the learned World, came down to make me a 
«Viſit at * * * about June 1710; where he con- 


©tinued, till he died, about fix Weeks after. 


«As 
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_* As our Converſation chiefly ran upon Learning 
and Hiſtory, you may eaſily think, that Clarendon s 
as not forgotten. Upon mentioning that Book, 
* he frankly told me, that there had been a fine 
* Hiſtory written by Lord Clarendon ; but what was 
*publiſhed under his Name was only Patch-work, 
*and might as properly be call'd, the Hiftory of 
«Ar SMALL and ATTERBURY : For, to 
*bis Knowledge, 'twas alter d; nay, that be himſelf 
1 2 employ'd by them to interpolate and alter the Ori- 
e ginal, | 
He then ask d me, whether I had the Book by 
me If I had, he would convince me of the Truth of 


* bis Aſertion, by the very printed Copy. I imme- 


N_ brought him the Folio Edition; and the 


«firſt thing he turned to, was the Character of Mr. 
« Hampden, where is that Expreſſion: He had a Head 
*©<to contrivs, 4 Heart to — and a Hand to exe- 
* cute any Villainy. He then declared, it was foiſted 
ein by choſe Reyerends. 


„SIR, 

6 have only to add this, that he not only under- 
te lined this Paſſage. as a Forgery ; but gave, during 
* the ſhort time he lived with me, the ſame Remark 
*to ſome Hundreds more. 

I am, SIR, Cc. 


— — 


* The Words are much ſofter in the Hiſtory; where inſtead 
of a Heart to conceive, we find, 4 Tongue to perſwade; and, in- 


ſtead of the Word Yilainy, that of Miſchief, as the Citation 


is, in another Part of this Extract, truly made. The unknown 
Writer of this Letter, while he is charging others with the 
Crime of falſiſying Lord Clarendon's Hiſtory, mould have taken 
Care to ſtand clear of it himſelf. 
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124 Appendix. 
In a Second Paſſage, ſaid to be taken from 
pag. 227. of the Hiſtory it ſelf, Mr. Oldnixon 
is repreſented as expreſſing himſelf thus. 


ce In the Character of this great and excellent 
* Man, Mr. Hampden, which we could wiſh had ef- 
e caped his (Lord Clarendons) Drawings, or the 
te Drawings of thoſe clumſy Painters, into whoſe 
* Hands his. Work fell, there is ſomething ſo very 
. falſe and baſe, that ſuch Coin could only come 
from a College Mint. (In 4 Word, what was ſaid 
* of Cinna might well be applyd to Haurogx : He 
ce had 4 Head to contrive, and 4 Tongue to perſwade, 
*and 4 Hand to execute any Miſchief. His Death, 
© therefore, ſeem d to be a great Deliverance to the Na- 
tion. | NY ede 

There are not Words to expreſs the Infamy of 
©« this Slander, and Impoſture, nor the unparallelled W, Kh- 
© edneſs of thoſe Doctors, who ſoiſted ſo horrid 4 Reſle- 
ce qtion into that Character. The Perſon, who did it, 
« was Mr. Edmund Smith, of Oxford, Author of Pha- 
Ara and Hippolytus, a Tragedy; who at his Death, 
ce confeſſed to the Gentleman, in whoſe Houſe he 
died, that, among a great Number of Alterations 
tand Additions, which he himſelf made, in the Hi- 
*ſtory of the Rebellion, by Order of Doctor Alien, 
& Doftor ATTERBURY, and Doctor SMALLRIDGE, 
© ſucceſſive Deans of Chriſt-Church, this very Saying of 
*C1nxa apply'd to Mr. Hampden, was one ; and 
ce when he read it to one of thoſe Doctors, he clap 
te him on the Back, and cry'd, with an Aſſeveration, 
« It will. do. The Confeſſon Mr. Smith made, and 
the Remorſe he expreſſed for being concerned in 
te this Impoſture, were his laſt Words. | 


38 


A gront Part of the firſt of theſe Paſſage 
inclu ing 


* 


Appendin. | 
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8, 
the Letter, is tranſlated — CH 


into French, aud publiſh'd into a Journal en- 
titled, Biblioth que Ratſonnee des Ouvrages des 
Seavans de I Europe, pour les Mois de Juillet, 
Hot, Septembre 1730. Tome 5me. ire Partie. 
A Amſterdam, chez les Weſteins & Smith 1730. 


* 


Art. 5. Pag. 154. &c. 


After which, the Journaliſt adds the following 


Reflettion. 


Cette decouverte fait peu 
d honneur aux trois Theolo- 
Liens qui ſont nommes dans la 
Lettre, qui ont pourtant tenu 
un grand rang dans | Angle- 


terre, & dans la Republique 


des Lettres. Comme Mr. 
ATTERBURY, ci-deyant 
Evtque de Rocheſter, ſun 
des trois eft encore vivant, il 
ne ſera pas apparemment in- 
ſenſible à une accuſation ſi 
grave; & le Public attend 
de lui les eclairciſſemens que 
Finteret ſeul de ſa reputation 
ſemble en exiger. & il ſetait, 
dans cette rencontre, il n'y 4 
point de doute que la falſifi- 
cation eſt prouvee; & quand 
meme il ne ſe tairoit pas, il 
faut que les eclairciſſemens 
ſoient bien forts pour dgtruire 
ces faits. 


This Diſcovery does 
little Honour to the three 
Divines named in the Let- 
ter, &c. As Mr. ATTER- 
BURY, heretofore Biſhop 
of Rocheſter, one of the 
three, is ſtill living, he 
will not probably be inſen- 
ſible of ſo grievous an Ac- 
cuſation; andi the Publick 
expects from him ſuch Ac- 
counts of it, as even the 
Intereſt of his own Repu- 
tation ſeems to require, 
If he is ſilent, on this Oc- 
caſion, there can be no 
doubt, but that the Falſi- 
fication is proved; and 
ſnouldhe not be ſilent, what 
he ſhall ſay, to clear up 
this Matter, muſt be very 
ſtrong, to deſtroy the Cre- 
dit of ſuch a Teſtimony. 


Be- 


' [ 
* 
. 
* 


7 


| "7. a | N. » » 

1s Abend 
Being calid upon, in this publick Manger, 
1 F think myſelf obliged to declare, that "the 
a foregoing Account, in all its Parts, as far as 
We I amr any ways concerned, is entirely falſe and 
3 groundleſs. For I never ſaw my Lord Caren- 
ans Hiftory in Manuſcript, ' either before, or 
ſince the Edition of it; nor never read a Line 
of it but in Print. It was impoſſible, there- 
fore, that I ſhould deal with Mr. Smith in the 
| Manner reprefented, with whom fas far as I 
7 can recollect) I never exchanged one Word 
in all my Life; and whom I know not that I 
© ever ſaw, till after the Edition of that Hi- 
= ſtory. If therefore he expreſſed himſelf to 


1 this Purpoſe, in his laſt Moments (as I cha- any 
| | ritably hope he did not) he wronged me ex- Cor 
treamly, and died with a Lie in his Month. Met 

This Vindication of the Truth, and myſelf, Cor 

1s neceſſary, fince I happen to ſurvive the two lick 

other worthy Perſons mentioned, Were they this 

alive, they would, I doubt not, be equally whe 

able, and ready to clear themſelves from ſo | the 

foul an Aſperſion. As to one of them, Dr. the 

Snalridze, the late Biſhop of Briſtol, no Suſ- anc 

picion of this kind can poſſibly reſt on his mo 

Memory; becauſe He was not any ways con- wh 

cern d in preparing that Hiſtory for the Preſs; ſto 

but as much a Stranger to the Contents of it, the 

as I my ſelf was, till it came forth in Print. no 

I ſpeak with the more Aſſurance on this Head, tef 

becauſe my great Intimacy with him, as my he 

Contemporary, both at Weſtminſter, and Chriſt- ſto 


Church 


— ads ii. 


-F-was acquainted more at a Diſtance. How- 
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'Churchy gave me all the Adva | requiſite 
towards — the Truth of what I ſay. 
With Dr. Aldrich, the Third Perſon - accuſed, 


ever, being called upon in the Manner I am, 


I will add alſo what has come to my Know- 


Jedge, with regard to the Share, He and O- 


thers had, in the Publication of that Hiſtory. 


The Reviſing of the Manuſcript (written, 


-as I have — not very correctly) was com- 


mitted to the Care of Biſhop Hrat, and Dean 
Aldrich, by the late Earl of Rocheſter; who 
himſelf alſo aſſiſted in that Reviſal, from the 
Beginning to the End of the Work: So that 
any Changes, made in it, muſt have had the 
Conſent of thoſe three Perſons. They were 
Men of Probity and Truth, and incapable of 
Confpiring in a Deſign to impoſe on the Pub- 


lick. I can cite nothing, that is material in 


this Point, from the Mouth of the Earl, with 


whom J rarely converſed; but the 8 and 


the Dean, to whom I ſeverally ſucceeded in 
the Deanries of Chriſt- Church and Weſtminſter, 


and in the See of Rocheſter, have occaſionally 


more than once aſſured me, that no Additions 
whatſoever were made to the Manuſcript Hi- 
ſtory, And even the Earl, in his Preface to 
the firſt Volume (for His I take 1t to be, tho' 
no Name is affixed to it) has publickly pro- 
teſted his Innocence in this Reſpect, where 
he declares, that They who put forth the Fi- 
ſtory. (he means Himſelf and his Brother, as 


_ 


appears from hed follows) dun ſt not take upon 
2 Alterations in a Work of this 
Lan bf with them to be publiſbed, 
— 2 1.4 be n 4s it mas de- 
livered to tbe. 
Could He, and the two other perſons by 
him employed, be ſuppoſed to have made 
any * notwithſtanding ſuch Aſſuran- 
ces to the contrary, yet their good Senſe (if 
not their Integrity) would have prevented, at 
leaſt, their re touching thoſe Characters, which 
are allowed to be the moſt diſtinguiſhed and 
beautiful Part of the Work, and. to have ſome- 
thing of Original in them that is not to be 
| 8 The After-ſtrokes of any leſs able 
Pencil, -intermix'd with thoſe of the firſt Ma- 
ſterly Hand, would ſoon be diſcovered: And 
yet I am perſwaded, the moſt diſcerning Eye 
can find out no Traces of ſuch a Mixture; 
no, not in the Character of Mr. Hambden, e- 
ven in thoſe Words, at the Cloſe of it, againſt 
which Mr. Olamixon ſo warmly declaims. They 
are perfectly in the Style and Manner of my 
Lord Clarendon; they contain nothing new in 
them, but only ſum up, in ſhort, what he had 
ſcattered through different Parts of the two 
firſt Volumes. Let the Reflections there made 
be neyer ſo ſevere, they may naturally be ſup- 
poſed, in the Warmth of Compoſure, to have 
come from the pen of an Hiſtorian, who 
had himſelf with Zeal oppoſed Mr. Hambaen's 
Meaſures, and both os. and felt 8 ſad 
On- 
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Conſequences of them: But, that the Editors 


on 

hy of his Hiſtory, no ways concerned in thoſe 
'd, Tranſactions, ſhould, Sixty Years afterwards, 
le- eoolly and deliberately make ſuch a needleſs 
2 Inſertion, is not to be imagined 

by The Complaint, on this and other Heads, 
de ſhould have been brought againſt theſe Edi- 
n- tors, while it was capable of being throughly 
(if examined; at preſent, it comes a little too 
at late, unleſs it were better ſupported: Their 
ch very Characters, to thoſe who knew them, 
ad. and the Nature of the Evidence, to thoſe who 
e- did not, will be judged a Sufficient Confuta- 
Je tion of it, For, pray, what is this Evidence? 
le It conſiſts in an Hear. ſay from a Perſon, ſupe- 
a- rior to all Suſpicion, it ſeems, but too illuſtrious 
d te be named: In an Appeal to another very 
je Honourable Perſon, to a Reverend Doctor now 
; living, and to a Gentleman of Diſtinition, both 
e- for Merit and Quality; none of whoſe Names 
ſt are thought fit to be owned. The only one 
y produced in the Caſe, is that of Mr. Smith the 
L Author of an excellent Tragedy; but certainly 
in not an Author of Rank — Weight enough 
d to blaſt the Credit of ſuch an excellent Hi- 
0 ſtory. Of what Uſe can his Teſtimony be to 
e this Purpoſe (even ſuppoſing the Account of 
J- it exact,) when it is undoubtedly falſe, as to 
e Two of the Three Perſons it is levelled at, 
0 Dr. Snalridge and myſelf; and may therefore 
8 be juſtly preſumed alike falſe, as to the Third, 
d Dr. Aldrich? Mr. Smith appears to have been 
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ſo little in the Secret of the Edition of that 
Book, as not to have known even the Hands, 
through which it paſſed: And is not therefore 
to be relied upon in his Accounts of any o- 
ther Circumſtances relating to it; eſpecially, 
with regard to Dr. Aldrich, his Governour at 
Chrift-Church ; for whom his perſonal Aver- 
fion, and the true Reaſons of it, are too well 
underſtood to need explaining. 1 forbear to 
ſay any thing harſh of One not able to an- 
ſwer for Himſelf ; but many, now alive, who 
knew them both, know how improbable, and 
altogether incredible, it is, that Mr. Smith 
ſhould have had the leaſt Share in Dr. Aldrich's 
Confidence, on ſo nice, or, indeed, on any 
Occaſion: The Gentleman, who ſeems to be 
convinced of the Truth of Mr. Smith's Aſſer- 
trons, by his having pointed out and under- 
lined the Paſſages, in Print, which, he ſaid, 
he was employid (by the three ſucceſſive Deans) 
to znterpolate and alter, in Manuſcript, muſt 
ſurely have been very willing to be convin- 
ced; otherwiſe, he would not have taken a 
mere Aſertion for a Proof, in ſuch a Cauſe, 
and from ſuch a Perſon, The Story of this 
Death-bed Declaration ſlept for about Twen- 
ty Years; near Thirty have paſſed, ſince the 
Hiſtory of the Rebellion was publiſhed (1 


1 
» 
* 
* 
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( 


mean the firſt Part of it) and not a few, ſince 


the Death of every Perſon that either was, or 
is falſely ſaid to have been, concerned in that 
Publication, myſelf only excepred. I might, 


pro- 


prbbably, at the Diſtance of Montpelier, where 


I was, when Mr. Oldmixon wrote, never have 


heard of what he lays to my Charge (Intelli. 
gence of that kind being, as he knows, not 
very open to me) or, ſhould it reach me, I 
might yet, in my preſent Circumſtances, be 
ſuppoſed not ovyer-ſollicitous to appear in the 
Diſproof of it. The Delay of the Accuſa- 
tion therefore, if without Deſign, was not 
without its Advantages: and had it been de- 
ferred a little longer, till I was not only out 
of the Way, but out of the World, it had 
had a till fairer Chance towards being un- 
contradicted, and, conſequently, credited. 1 
have lived to hear this idle Tale, and to bear 
Witneſs againſt it: There is no Vanity in hop- 
ing, that, old as I am, I ſhall outlive the Be- 
lief of it. An Holland. Journal gave me the 
firſt Notice, how I had been treated, and, by 


that Means, an Opportunity of — 


myſelf; which 1 was the rather determine 
not to decline, becauſe I ſuffered in Company 
with others, Men of great Note and Merit, 
through whoſe Sides the Authority of a noble 
and uſeful Part of our Engliſh Hiſtory was 
ſtruck at. Where I alone am aſperſed and 
wronged, I can, I thank God, more eaſily 
practiſe Patience, and ſubmit to Indignities 
and Injuries in Silence, A foreign Writer has 
uſed me, in this Caſe, with greater Civility, 
and Temper, than Mr. Olamixon, whom I 
know not that I have ever offended. I for- 
give 
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give him his ill Words, and his hard Thoughts; 
End only deſire him, for the future, not to 


indulge himſelf in ilLnatur'd Relations of this 


kind, without better Vouchers. His Attack 
on me, and on the Dead, who, he thought, 
might be inſulted with equal Safety, is no 
Proof of a generous and worthy Mind; nor 
has he done any Honour to his own Hiſtory, 
by the fruitleſs Pains he has taken to diſcre- 
dit that of my Lord Clarendon : which, like 
the Character of its Author, will gain Strength 
by Time; and will be in the Hands and E- 
ſteem of all Men, when Mr. 0/4mz:xon's unjuſt 


Cenſure of it will not be remember d, or not 
regarded, | | 


FR. ROFFEN. 
Printed at Paris MDCCXXXI. | 


The 


The laft Will and Ten of Ed- 
ward Earl of Clarendon, 


15 E Regiſtro Curiz Prærogat. Cant. 

| 1 Edward Earle of Clarendon doe ordain this to be 
my laſt Will and Teftament. Imprimis, I committ my 

E- foule to God and make Executors of this ſaid laſt Will my 

uſt two fons Henry Viſcount Cornbury and Lawrence Hyde 


ioc Eſq;. And commend to them the care of my ſervants 
- who have behaved themſelves very carefully and honeſtly 
to me. And likewiſe recommend their Siſter Frances 
Hyde and their Brother James Hyde Eſq; to their kind- 
J. nes; to whom I am able to leave nothing but their 


kindneſs. Item I give and bequeath to my ſaid two ſons 
all my papers and writings of what kind ſoever and leave 
them intire to their diſpoſal 4s they ſhall be adviſed either 
by Supprefſing or Publiſhing by the Advice and Approba- 
tion of my Ld. Arch Biſhop of Canterbury and the Bi- 
ſbep of Wincheſter whom I do intreat to be Overſeers 
of this my Will, and that they would be both Suitors to 
his Majefly on my Childrens behalf, who have all poßible 
need of bis Majeſtye's Charity, being the Children of 4 

= Father who never committed fault againſt his Majeſtie. 

he At Rowen this Eleventh day of December in the year of 
our Lord One thouſand Six bande ſeventy and four. 


Clarendon. 
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- Wituſs 28 
H. Pecceus Seren. Regis Brinnnie Medicws | 
Hump. Wilkins. 


Probatum Londini coram Domino &c. 14. die 
menſis Decembris Anno Dom. 1675. Juramentis Præ- 
nobilis & Hon. viri Dni. Henrici de Clarendon & 


Honorandi viri Lawrentii Hyde a filior d&i 
defunct. & Extor &c. Ne &c. Jurat. 


 Linthwaite T: AY Regiſtrar. 
Deputat. adio. | 


—— — 


Dr. Terry (late Canon of Chriſt. 0 his ac- 
count, as it now appears in the College 
Library of Worceſter College, written by 

the late Dr. George Clarke. 


4 
* * 


Memorandum April 21. 1726. 

HIS morning, Dr. Terry Canon of Chriſt- Church 
came to me; and knowing that he ſuperyiſed the 
firſt Edition of Lord Clarendon's Hiſtory of the Rebel- 
lion, and corrected the preſs, I ask'd\ him what became 
of the Manuſcript copy from which it was printed: he 
ſay'd, that be thought it was returned to the Earle of 
Rocheſter. I mention d to him what I heard Sr. Joſ. 
Jekyll ſay lately in the Houſe of Commons, That he 
had reaſon to believe or to that purpoſe, that it was not 
printed faithfully — The Doctor aſſured me that he knew 
of n no one thing omitted, but an imperfect account of 4 
Bull- 


2 ar 1 35 
Bull-Feaft at Madrid, when the Author was Embaſſador 
there, which did not concern the purpoſe of the Hiſtory . 
nor of any thing added, beſides ſome circumſtances of King 
Charles's removing from Bruſſels ro Breda, which the 
Earle | | Rocheſter ee he found in his . pa- 
bers. 
4 fer the reſt, Dr. Terry aſur d me it was moſt 
Jai ' exattly printed from the written copie; and the Earle of 
Rocheſter was ſo nicely ſcrupulous in having it fol- 
lend, that he would not ſuffer any ſmall variation, tho 
only" to make the ſenſe clearer and the compoſition leße 
intricate, which I have alſo heard confirmed at ſeveral 
* - WW times by Dr. Aldrich, the late worthy Dean of Chriſt 
* Church, and my good friend Mr Hill of Richmond who 
both, -have been Preſent when it was propos d to change, 
or tranſpoſe a word or two, in order to make the ſenſe 
Be i and meaning of the Author more perſpicuous, and this 
by » propoſal has ſometimes been made by the Dean himſelf; 
but the Earl of Rocheſter would never conſent to it, ſay- 
ing that it was his Father's booke, and ſhould be printed 
A «be left it; which bis Lordſhip had ſolemnly promiſed 
rch when he receiv'd it — I ask'd Dr. Terry who wrote the 
the Preface to the firſt Volume? he anſwer'd the Earle of 
el- Rocheſter he ſuppos'd, for it 9.45 deliver'd to him t. 
"ne ten all in the Earl's hand, and printed from that Copy. 


he g 5 Geo. Clarke. 
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Mr. Wogai's Declaration and Teſtimony con- 


 leive certainly was, Lord Clarendon's Hiſtory: 


cerning the Publication of the Earl of Ca- 
rendons Hiſtory of the Rebellion, as it Is 
now to be ſeen in the Bodlejan Library. 


| hu begiuning of the Tear 1699. being then {King's | 
Scholar and Captain of Weſtminſter School, I was” 

imploy'd by the recommendation of Dr. Sprat then Biſhop 
of Rocheſter and Dean ef Weſtminſter, and of Dr. 
Knipe then Head Maſter of the School," to write- 4 fair 
Copy of 4 Manuſcript, which appear d to be, and I be- 
of the 
Grand Rebellion. And I was thereupon.order'd 10 attend, 
as often as the Earl of Rocheſter (who I was: inform'd 
and underſtood was preparing an Edition of the ſaid n- 


ſtory) came to the ſaid Biſhop's Houſe at the Deanry in 


Weſtminſter, which was generally once a Week. Here 
J had an Apartment allotted for writing the ſame, and 


for locking up my Papers, 
The Manuſcript which I copied was in Folio ſheets 


ſtich d up in ſmall Quires of five or fix Sheets in each 


parcel, which were pnt into my Hands ſeverally as 1 
proceeded in the Copy. There were with the ſaid Ma- 
nuſcript Sheets, ſo deliver d to me, ſome Alterations and 
Amendments with proper Marks where the Same were 
to be inſerted. Theſe Alterations or Amendments were 
written on looſe and ſeparate Papers, but were neither 
many nor long. I was at that rime about the Age of 
Twenty years, and I can very well remember that thoſe 
Alterations were only Corrections of the Style and Phraſe, 
but not of Senſe or Meaning of the Author, and made 


purely 
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purely to clear the Sentences from Obſcurity, when too 

Ms prolix, or too mnch involved in Parentheſes, with which 
14 the ſaid Work did much abound. But even this was 
is done but very rarely, the Earl of Rocheſter, who was 
ſon to the Earl of Clarendon Author of the ſaid Hiſtory, 
being, as I have been credibly informed, ſcrupulouſly tena- 
cious of his Father's Style, and very cautious of admitting 
any Amendments or Variations from the Original, except 
where it appear d abſolutely neceſſary to render the Noble 
Author's ſenſe and Meaning more plam and intelligible. 
And this I preſume, (and I really even at that time 
thought) might be his Lordſhip's reaſon for conſulting on 
this Occaſion with Bp. Sprat, who was generally eſteem d 
4 moſt Correct Writer, and one of the greateſt Maſters of 
Style in thoſe times. But all the ſaid Amendments or 
Corrections of the Style or Phraſe, were to the beſt of my 
in Remembrance in the Hand writing of the Earl of Ro- 
Ire cheſter, which I was well acquainted with, and de- 
nd- livered to me ſometimes by the Biſhop, and ſometimes by 

' the Earl's own Hand, with Inſtructions how and where 
to inſert them properly. 

During the ſummer Seaſon I was ſometimes taken down 
to the Biſhop's Palace at Bromley in Kent and wrote there; 
and once for about a Weeks time, I attended both their 
Lordſhips at my Lord Rocheſter's Sext at Peterſham. 


Te But during the whole Time I was imploy'd, I never ſaw, 
Te nor ever remember to have heard, that either Dean Al- 
er drich, or any other (except the Perſons abovemention'd,) 
of 'l was concern'd in preparing the ſaid Hiſtory for the Preſs. 
le I wrote out and tranſcribed the Four or Five firſt Books 
e, of the ſaid Hiſtory, and then was Choſen at the Election 
le 1 in 
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in the year 1700 to Trinity College in Cambridge. 
Many years afterwards, viz. on the xft. March 1731-2 
George Clarke Eſq; ſent for me to bis Lodgings in 
Spring Garden near Whitehall, and in the Preſence of 
the late Rt. Hon Edward Southwell Eſq; then Princi- 
pal Secretary of State for the Kingdom of Ireland, ſpeed 
me the Copy I had Tranſcribed, and asked me if it was his 
Hand: I acknowledg'd it was, and that I had tranſcribed 
the ſame when a King's Scholar at Weſtminſter School 
in the year 1699. Aud in Jooking it over I obſerved 
here and there ſome literal Miſtakes which I had made in 
Copying, rectiſed; but moſt, if not all of them in the Earl 
of Rocheſter's Hand. -— Beſide theſe Alterations in my 
Copy I obſerved none but ſome Typographical Marks for 
directing the Compoſers while the Book was at the Preſs. 
In the year 1735 being then at Oxford, and making 
a Viſit to Dr. Clarke at his Lodgings in All Souls Col- 
lege, he again ſhewed me that part of the ſaid Book, 
which I bad Tranſcribed for the Preſs. I again acknow- 
ledged the ſame to be my Hand writing, with no other 
Alterations therein, but ſuch Literal Corrections 46 are 
abovementioned. — At the ſame time he ſhewed me 4 
large Colleftion of looſe Papers, which be took out of 4 
Box, and told me they were the rough Draught or fuſt 
Materials which my Lord Clarendon had prepared for 
the Ground-work of his Hiſtory : that his Lordſhips firſt 
Intention was to have written the ſame as the Hiſtory 
of his Own Times; but that afterwards, enlarging his 
Deſign, he compiled thereout what hath fince been Pub- 
liſh'd; and called it, Tus HisroxY Or Tag Grand 
REBELLION. Some of theſe Papers were written, 4s 
the 
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the Doeter inform'd me, in his Lordſhips own Hand, and 
ſome of them I obſerved, were in the ſame Hand with the 
Manuſcript whence the Copy had been tranſcribed by me 
for the Preſs. —— Amongſt theſe MS. Papers were 
Dranghts of divers Perſons Characters, and in particular 
that of Mr. Hambden, in which thoſe very Words which 
bis Lordſhip has borrow'd from the Character of Cinna, 
and applies to Mr. Hambden (Book, vii.) are found, — 


not interlineated but in the current Lines; and therefore 


could be no Addition or Interpolation of the Editors in 
the Body of the Hiſtory ſince his Lordſbips Deceaſe, 

To conclude ; As I am the laſt and only Surviving E- 
vidence of theſe Facts, and may ſoon appear before the 
Great Fudge of all the Earth, I gladly embrace this Op- 
portunity before my Departure, of giving my Teſtimony to 
the Genuineneſs of Lord Clarendon's Hiſtory as far as I 
was concerned in the Publication thereof. And I again 
repeat, and in the moſt Solemn Manner Atteſt and De- 
clare, that the Copy of the ſaid Book, as far as by Me 
was written fair for the Preſs, that is to ſay, as far as 
the Four or Five firſt Books thereof, did in ſenſe and Pur- 
port entirely agree with the Original Manuſcript from 
whence I tranſcribed the ſame ; and that the Alterations 
fo made as abovementioned, in which the ſenſe and mean- 
ing were in no wiſe alſected, were no other than ſuch 
Amendments as the Noble Author himſelf, had he lived to 
Publiſh this Work, would, (I am verily perſwaded) have 
conſented to and Approved. And 7 do ſolemnly Affirm 


and Declare that to the beſt of my Remembrance and moſt 


firm Belief, in the Copy I ſo wrote, I neither did inſert, 
nor had Orders to inſert any New Paragraph Period or Paſ- 


I 2 ſage 
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ſage which was not or were not in the ſaid Original Manu- 
ſcript ; nor to Omit any Paragraph Period or Paſſage, except 
as above excepted, which was or were in the ſaid Original; 
nor were there any Interpolations whatever in the ſame. The 
whole ſaid Original MS. which I ſaw, was written very fair 
in 4 ſmall neat round Hand, and with very few Interli- 
neations, and none in any other Hand ths I remember. 
The Copyer, as I was informed by Dr. Clarke, was one 
Mr. Shaw 4 Steward or ſervant to the Earl of Claren- 
don, and it had the plain Mark of Age, the Ink being 
turned brown and cankry. 


Mem. I fd 4 year extraordinary at School "IP 10 
Punport abovementioned. 


William Mig an of Ealing in the County of Middle- 
ſex Gent. came this Day before me and made Oath, 
that the Contents of the above Declaration relating to 
the Publication or Firſt Edition of the Earl of Claren- 
don's Hiſtory of the Grand Rebellion, are True ; and 
that he doth the ſame of his own Accord and Free- 
will without any Fee or Reward from any Perſon or 
Perſons whatſoever, that are or may be concerned or 
Intereſted in Printing or Vending the ſaid Book, but 


purely and ſolely from a regard to Truth, that he 


may hereby bear his Teſtimony to the Fidelity of the 
Editors who firſt Publiſhed the ſaid Hiſtory, and to 
the Genuineneſs of the ſaid Edition as far as in him 
lies, and according to the beſt of his Judgment, Re- 
membrance and Sincere Belief. 


W. WOoGAN. 
Sworn at my Chambers in Chancery 
Lane the Sixteenth day of February 
1743. before me 
S. BVURROUGR8SV. 
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The following paper was printed and diſperſed by Mr Old- 
mixon ſoon after the publication of part of the foregoin 
Defence of the Genuineneſs Cc. in the Weekly Mi 


cellany. 


Mr. Oldmixon's ReeLy to the groundleſs and 


unfuſt Reflections upon him, in three late 
Weekly Miſcellanies. 


F O xonienſis, ſo the Doctor, who publiſhes thoſe Pa- 
pers, or his Letter Writer, calls himſelf, is as cap- 


. 1. of Shame as he is of Scandal, he will certainly be 


confounded, when he finds he has charg'd me in ver 
go and abuſive Terms, with being in Concert wit 
. Ducket, to impoſe a Cheat on the World; the con- 
trary to which is ſo eaſily prov'd. This Cheat was, that 
I was in a Plot with the faid Ducke?t, to make Edmund 
Smith of Chriſt-Church, Oxon, Author of a Lye, in ſay- 
ing, That the ſcandalous Expreſſion concernin r, 
Hampden, in the Hiſtory of the Rebellion, was foiſted in 
by the Editors, Now it — that ſome Years be- 
fore Smith's Diſcovery was talk'd of, I my ſelf had charg'd 
that very Expreſſion on the Author of the Hiſtory h:m- 
ſelf, and not on the Editors, in theſe Words; Ter the 
Earl of Clarendon ſays of him, He had a Head to con- 
trive, &c. as in Preface to Clarendon and Whitlock com- 
pard. But Oxonienſis having poſitively aſſerted that I 
eng my Name, without the leaſt Warrant, or regard 
to Modeſty or Truth, did in Concert with Mr. Ducket, 
with whoſe Name he is as familiar as if it was of no more 


+ Value than his own, falſly and maliciouſly contrive the 


Forgery of Edmund Smith's being the Author of that o- 
dious Paſſage about Hampden, he probably will demand 
other Evidence before he will own himſelf guilty of ſo 
flagrant a Calumny ; and he will find it in the Treatiſe 
before-mentioned, where I expatiate on the Lord Cla- 
rendon's ſuffering ſuch an unchriſtian Expreſſion to eſcape 
him. Take the Paragraph entire; This is ſpoken of a 
Gentleman the moſt eſteem'd and belov'd of any Man 
© of his Time. Mr. Whitlocke, who was Mr, Hampden s 
<< Neighbour, and in the ſtricteſt Friendſhip with him, 


and whoſe Judgment and Sincerity have never yet been 
„called 


f 
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ce called in queſtion, writes thus of him, His Fortune was 
«large, bis natural Abilities great, his Affection to publich 
Liberty and Applauſe in his Country, 2 bim to many 
Troubles, &c. It will be fair enough for us to defire 
& that, before we give Credit to any one of his Lord- 
ce ſhip's Characters pro or con, this Matter be ſettled be- 
tween the Lord Chancellor Clareudon and the Lord Com- 
miſſioner Whitlocke, General Ludlow, I know Oxonien 7 


will ſhake his Head at the very Name of him, but 1 


mention him as he was a Man of Quality, Le x 
Genius, and Author of a Hiſtory, preferable for Manner 
and Stile to that of the Rebellion; and as to the Preference 
he had in his County, Miliſbir:, I find him Knight of 
the Shire when Edward Hyde, Eſq; a Wiltſhire Man, was 
Member for a Corniſh Borough, Saltaſh, General Ludlow, 
I fay, writes thus of Mr Hampden; His Reputation for 
Honeſty was univerſal ; of rare Affability and Temper ; be 
_ left the Charafer of an ingenious, conſcientious 


Perſon. He was, indeed, @ very wiſe Man, and of great 


Parts; ſupreme Governor of all his Paſſions and Affections; 
af perſonal Courage equal 7 his 3 N Xe which 
of the two is moſt likely to have ſaid of ſo great and ex- 
cellent a Man as Mr. 3 He had a Head to contrive, 
a Tongue to perſwade a "Hand to execute any MIS- 
CHIEF, Edward Earl of Clarendon, Lord High Chan- 
cellor of Eaglaud, or Mr. Edmund Smith, of Chriſt-Church, 
48 who was expelled the Univerſity. Will the Ox- 
or 

cert with Mr. Ducket, I never ſaw him, to my know- 
ledge, till after the publiſhing of that Treatiſe, and came 
thus into his Acquaintance. Upon publiſhing of Claren- 
don and Whitlocke compar'd, when he read in the Title 
77 The Editors of Lord Clarendon's Hiftory bave hard- 
7 one Fact, or one Character, on the Parliament ſide, 

irly repreſexted, he ſaid to the Bookſeller to this Effect, 
Lord]! How /hou'd he know it; I can give him ſubſtantial 
Proofs of the Books being alter d, which he deſir'd the 
Bookſeller to write me in the Country, and he wrote it 
accordingly. When I came to Town f ſaw Mr. Ducket 
and he told me, All that I have ſaid of Smith's Sickneſs 
and Death at his Houſe; and that he did to the laſt 
ſpeak of the altering Clarendon as a Matter which was 
unqueſtionable ; with ſeveral Circumſtances and Particu- 
Jars which have either eſcaped my Memory, or are not 
proper to be inſiſted upon now Mr. Ducket is dead. In 


truth, 


en:lemen leave it on that foot? As to any Con- 
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I took it ill of him, that after he had ſaid there 

were hundreds of Paſſages ſcor'd by Smith in his Folio 
Clarendon, he did not ſend for it to Town, telling him, 
when he made ſome Excuſe as to the Diſtance of his 
Houſe from London, and ſpoke lightly of any Objection 
to it, That I thought it of ſuch Conſequence, if he pub- 
liſh*d his Information, that if he himſelf rid Poſt for it, 
*rwou'd be no more than he ought to do, if he cou'd not 


* it without it; which he through Indolence or Neg- 


igence omitting, I dropt the Affair till the Preface to 
the Hiſtory was in the Preſs, and then he writ the ano- 

nymous Letter, as Ovonienſis calls it, ſign'd G. Ducket 
and ſent it me by the ſame Bookſeller ; which was all 
the Concert that was between us about it. The Truth 
is, that I, who did then, and do ſtill ſuſpe& ſome ſuch 
ſort of Management with the Clarendon Hiſtory, and 
who had Information of it from other Hands, theugh 
not with ſuch Particulars, was not ill pleaſed to have 
this Proof of it from a Chriſt-Church Man, and had no 
reaſon in the World to ſuſpe& Mr. Dnck:t's impoſing 
upon me: His Information was voluntary, unſought for 
by me, and unexpected; | knew his Char: cter to be e- 
qual to any Credit I cou'd give it; that he was in an 
honourable Poſt of Tit, a Man of Senſe, Learning, 
and Knowledge of the World, having been ſeveral Years 
a Member of the Houſe of Commons. I knew, and re- 
— to him, that he would alarm a great Body of 
eople, very inveterate in their Reſentments, but moſt 
ſo when their Intereſt is 'concern'd, and that he muſt 
expect to be called upon to make Proof of what he had 
ſaid; which he was ſenſible of, and ſeem'd to bid *em 
Defiance. But now he is dead, Oxonienſis who falls up- 
on him and me, for deferring what we had to ſay againſt 
the Hiſtory of the Rebellion, till the Parties accuſed were 
in their Graves, and other Oxford Men, with equal In- 
enuity and Conſcience, charge me with inventing a 
File which I know no more of than themſelves except- 
ing the Contents of Mr. Ducket's Letter, and two or 
three Converſations on that Subject. While he was a- 
live the Proof lay upon him, and I reſolved it ſhould ſo 
lie, by keeping his original Letter very carefully. For 
ſome Time after it was publiſhed, Endeayours were uſed 
to have him throw the Letter upon me; and this Arti- 
fice was carried ſo far, that he was pleaſed to ſay, I had 
not printed the Letter exactly as he wrote it; for 3 
ICs 
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I refer to Sir F— T— and G — 0, Eſq; one of 
the Gentlemen mention'd by Oxonienſs. The Alteration 
was leaving out the Name of his Seat in Wiltſhire ; and 
inſtead of the three Names at length only the initial 
Letters, as more reſpectful and decent. Upon ſecond 
Thoughts he ſent to me not to print his Name, though 
I muit needs own, I wou'd never have printed the Let- 
ter, had he not aſſured me I might print his Name, and 
had he not ſign'd it for that purpoſe; yet afterwards I 
humoured him in leaving it out. This Original Letter 
of his may be ſeen at Mr. T. Cox, Bookſeller under the 
Royal Exchange; with another original Letter hereafter 
mention'd. 

On the coming out of Biſhop Atterb»ry's Vindication 1 
took ſuch effectual Means to have Oxonien®s's anonymous 
Letter ſeen wi.h Dxcketr's Name to it, that it was no more 
queſtion d; and Biſhop Atrerburys ſhocking Reflections 
on me for a Thing I was not guilty of, provok'd Mr. 
Ducket to give me the further Information, which is in 
my Reply to Atterbury. For this he came afterwards fre- 
your? to me, being then confn'd to my Chamber b 
the Gout ; and every Word in thar Reply which is ne 
I had from Mr. Ductet, though Qronienſis avers he refuſed 
to confirm what he had told mel Indeed, he ſays he re- 
fus'd to atteſt, but that is for want of knowing the Sig- 
nification of the French Word m— from which Baily 
ſays we take our Word Atteſt; an _ interprets. atte- 
ſter to confirm, and in that Senſe I uſed the Word; to ſay 
nothing of the original Latin Word attefare. Which is 
enough to ſhew, what truſt is ro be put in any Thing 
he ſays. And if the Letter-Writer is not only a Divine 
by Profeſſion, but a Doctor of Divinity, it will be a la- 
mentable Thing to find ſuch a one alerting boldly a 
notorious Uatruth to inute me in the Opinion of the 


World; for by chance J have recover'd the following 


Letter, which was ſent me by one intimate both wit 
Mr. D::c&:t and my ſelf; the Original of which, and the 
Hand well known, may be ſeen, with Ducket's Letter, 
not Letters, as Oxonienſis falſly terms it. 


Olonel Ducket calPd upon me juſt now, and deſr'd me 

to acquaint you, That he is adv ſed by ſeveral Friends 

not to have his Name printed at the End of the Letter, 
nor the Name of his Scat; but you may print the Fact either 

by way of Letter to you, or in ſuch other Manner .as — 
ha 
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ſhall think fit, that you — it from a Perſon of Honour 
who is ready 0 ATTEST the Truth of it. 


The Oxford Letter-Writer is ſo daring to aſſert, in 
Contradiftion to My, Oldmixon's Aſſertion, This is certain 
and evident, that this worthy Gentleman was never ready 
to atteſt the Truth of his Letters. I defy all Readers to 
produce any Falſity ſo direct and ſtaring as this is. My 
atteſting Letter ends thus, You are entirely at liberty to 


way it by way of Letter 10 you, or work it into your Pre- 


ce in any other Form. 

1 1 | Yours, Cc. 

Oxonienſis having adyertiſed ſeven Books of the or. 
ginal MS. Clarendon to be lodged in Bartlett's Buildings, 
where every one may have recourſe to them, and that 
the Paſſage about Hampden is therein, I refer to View, 
contenting my ſelf with what he ſays further, that it has 


been ſeen by two illuſtrious Perſons, who, if they knew 
Lord Clarendon's Hand-writing, and faw that Paſſage in 
the Hiſtory of the ſame Hand-writing, it will be ſatisfa- 


ctory to all the World as to that Paſſage, and the Im- 
poſture will reſt upon Mr. Edmund Smith if he told Mr. 


 Ducket the Expreſſion was his own; or on Mr. Ducket, 


if Smith did not tell him ſo; in both which Caſes I am 


and will be out of the Queſtion. Mr. or Dr. Oxonienſis 


knows it well enough, yet contrary to his 2 
to a good Conſcience, and good Manners, he fallly 
charges me with being in Concert for the Invention of 
this Story, which I am not ſo much concerned in as him- 
ſelf, or the Doctor his publiſher is, being the Canal, in 
the Falſhoods and Impertinencies publiſh*d in their News- 
Paper, He tells me I promis'd to thank him for ſome- 


thing; I do hereby thank him for eaſing me of any fu- 


ture Trouble about Mr. Ducket's Letter, by bringing 
himſelf to confeſs, that without Contradiction Mr. Ducket 
wrote it and ſent it me. Dyctet is dead, and not a Mor- 
tal living that knew any Thing of what paſt between 


him and Smith but what he told himſelf, yet Oxonienſis, 


with a true Peckwater Spirit, villifies and inſults me, for 
not making the dead Man ſpeak, and bringing more 
Proof of Smith's Diſcoveries. All which I am to bear, 
it ſeems, and can only have my Revenge on the Enor- 
mities in the Hiſtory itſelf; but that too I am in a man- 
ner forbidden, by the common Rule of Humanity, Te 


ſay nothing but good of the Defunct. 


| 
4 
| 
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The Letter-writer who pretends to know Men better 


ppendix 


than they do themſelves, tells me, I am and dii- 


appointed. If I am diſappointed, the natural Conſequence 
is being angry; but if he will ſuffer me to know any 
Thing of my ſelf, after having given me fo many. Op- 
portunities of knowing a great deal too much of him, I 
am not at all diſappointed by Ductet's diſowning, or re- 
fuſing to atteſt what he told me of Mr. Edmund Smits 
Information, for he came to me again and again to at- 


Fe , that to the laſt of his Life, to a very few - 


re he died. | | 
„ Nay his whole Party know, I was not at all diſ- 
appointed in the Reception my Hiſtory met with from 
the ſound Part of the Nation, who, doubtleſs, were ſen- 
fible of my Honeſt Endeavours to reduce the Hiſtory of 
the Rebellion and Eachard's Hiſtory to their languiſhing 


Condition; and it is hoped, my ſecond Volume, now rea- 


dy for the Preſs, containing the Reigns of King William 


and Queen Mary, _ Ame, and King George I. will 
be kindly received by them, to pleaſe whom is the ut- 
moſt of my Ambition; and probably it is thought, the 
Doctor cannot ſpend his Time better, than by diverting 
me, if he can, from ſo uſeful a Work, and provoking 
me to anſwer his flanderous Letters; but I am aware of 
it, and ſhall take care to miſpend my own Time ſo as 
little-as poſſible. He charges me for miſtaking Thucydi- 
des for Herodotus: He fays not where, and reproaches 
me for not finding out an egregious Blunder in the Hi- 
ſtory of the Rebellion, where Cinna is miſtaken for Cati- 
line. As to the latter, I took it as I found ir, and ſhould 
never have thought of a Critick upon that Hiſtory, had 
the Faults in it been Blunders only; the Detection of 
which is what he glories in. Another Reproach of his 
againſt me is, that I have not given — {elf much to 
reading, nor ever ſaw many Books of * ite Literature; 
which will be ſurprizing News to all whom his moſt 
humble Servant has the Honour to be known to, be- 

cauſe I believe there is not one of em who knows a 

Thing of him as well as me, but is well ſatisfied that 
had read more polite Authors twenty Years ago than 
Oxomnienſfis ever ſaw out of a publick Library. I muſt 
now acquaint him, that whatever becomes of the Paſ- 
ſage about Hampden, I ſhall never give up my Suſpicion 
the Books having been under ſome ſort of Manage- 
ment at the Editing, till the whole, in Lord Clarendon's 
own 


" 
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on Hand, is collated and compar 'd with the printed 
Copy} which being as much other 4 


ens Buſineſs as mine, 

ſo leave it, having neither Leiſure nor Inclina- 
tions' for ſuch Work. All that I ſhall do further in this 
Conteſt, and that too upon further Provocation only, 
will be a few Lines, to prove once more, That what- 
ever the late Biſhop Mterbury, Oxonienſis, and others, 
have ſaid, of the Improbability of Smith's Information 
being true, conſidering the known Probity of the Parties 
concern'd; it is very conſiſtent with every one of their 
Characters, that nothing can leſſen the Belief of it, but 
the Collating it as above; and that, let the Original be 
whoſe or what will, the Facts in it are not true; of which 
I thall bring Proofs out of Rapir's Hiſtory, the Right Ho- 
nourable the L 's V:ndication of General Monk, 
Dr. Calamy, &c. That the Method of it is not regular, 
nor, what the Oxford Criticks call inimitable, the Cha- 
racters and Laney juſt and proper, which I ſhall 
prove by all the Rules of Hiſtorical Criticiſm; nor, in 
a Word, that it has one good Hiſtorical Quality, which 
I ſhall prove by what one of the beſt Criticks England 


ever bred, one educated at Chriſt- Church, and a Pupil of 


Dr. Smalridge, ſaid of the Lord Clarendox's Hiſtory while 
that Doctor was alive. But neither he nor any one elſe 
cares to enter into the particular Merits of the Cauſe, 
D themſelves with declaiming upon the ineſti- 

ue of it in Speeches and Sermons, &c. with- 
out offering a Syllable in irs Defence, except in Gene- 
rals and Affirmatives, a very unlikely way to recover the 
Reputation of their Book ; which, if it had been attack'd 
ſooner, would ſooner have been loſt, and they been de- 
priv'd of ſome goodly Edifices that are now Ornaments 


to their Univerſity ; but you ſee how grateful they are 


for the Forbearance it met with. 
I faid formerly I wou'd not have ſo mean a Thought, 


as that they are more in pain for the Credit of the Py 
than for that of their Patron, on Account of the Copy's 


having been very beneficial to them; and that there's 
reat Reaſon to be apprehenſive of its Suffering in the 
ucrative Part of it; all which is now come to pals, for 
the Oxferd Letters were not publiſhed in the Miſcellany, 
purely out of a Punctilio of Honour or Gratitude, or out 
of Regard to Truth, or even of Zeal for the Cauſe, 
but to awaken the Sale of an Edition of the Hiſtory, now 
dormant at Stationer s Hall; and to ſerve as an Adver- 


tiſement 
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tiſement of its being to be ſold, for thoſe Letters have 


been bought up and diſpers'd, a Fate which otherwiſe 
could not have befallen them, by the Perſon who, I am 
told, has the Books in Purchaſe or Pawn; and no Body 
can blame me, after the hard Treatment I have met 
__ for declaring, I believe he will have them ſo ſome 

ime. | | 

Application having been made to the Gentleman in 
Barilett's Buildings for a fight of the Original C/arendor's 
by two Perſons, well vers d in Hand-Writing, who had 
with them a Letter in the Earl of Clarendon's own Hand, 
to compare it, the Gentleman ſaid it was advertiſed with- 
out bis Conſent or Knowledge, «pq could not be then ſeen, 
One of the Perſons ſaying he came a good way to ſee 
it, added, he would ſend him a Line or two to know 
when he ſhould wait upon him ; which being done, and 
no Anſwer coming, the other Perſon call'd upon him 
again, He own'd the Receipt of the Letter, but con- 
tiaued to excuſe his ſhowing the Book, for which Rea- 
ſon I ſhall be at no more Pains about it; and whoever 
ſee it, if they are not well acquainted with Lord Claren- 
don's Hand, it will ſignify nothing, But to aſſiſt others in 
caſe of ſuch Curioſity, the Letter of Lord Clarendow's 
. own Hand-Writing, at the ſame Time that the Hiſto 
is ſaid to be written, ſhall be at any one's Service who will 
make that Uſe of ir, and apply to Mr. Cox the Book- 
ſeller before-mention'd, | | 


* 
— 


R E MAR K 8. 


Upon the Grounds upon which the 


genuineneſs of the Eixor Baonuy was 
call'd in queſtion, viz. 


1. A memorandum pretended to have been writ- 

ten by the Earl of Angleſey in a vacant page of a 
printed copy of the Eixay Banani in 1675, which Mr. 
Millington the Auctioncer is ſaid to have diſcoyer'd 
at the ſale of the Earl's books in 1686. 
2. The Evidence produc'd in ſupport of the aſſer- 
tion in this Memorandum, viz. the Hearſay teſtimony of 
Dr. Walker, — and Mrs. Gauden's narrative; — and 
inferences from ſome hints in certain papers left by 
Mrs. Gauden with one Mr. North. 


THE memorandum runs in theſe words, 

ce King Charles the ſecond, and the Duke of York 
« did both (in the laſt ſeſſion of Parliament 1675, 
* when I ſhew'd them in the Lord's houſe the written 
ce Copy of this book, wherein are ſome corrections 
ce yritten with the late King Charles“ own hand) aſ- 
te ſure me that this was none of the ſaid Kings com- 
te piling, but made by Dr. Gauden Biſhop of Exeter: 


— 


a Theſe remarks are extracted out of Mr. Wagſtaffes's Vindica- 
tion, 3d edition 1711. to which I refer the Reader for fuller 
ſatisſaction; or to the ſummary of the Evidence on both ſides 
the queſtion, collected by the Rev. Mr. Birch, in the Appendix 
to the Life of Milton. : 

which 
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4 which I here inſert for the undeceiving others in 
< this point, by arteſting ſo much under my hand, 
Angleſey. 


It may be obſerved 

1. er regard to the manner of che ſupposd 
diſcovery that for the better decoration of 
the hae” Mr. Toland and Dr. Walker don't ſeruple 
to aſſert a falſehood : they repreſent the diſcovery as 
fomething very ſingular and providential - that Mil- 
© lington at the ſale putting up the book, and a few 
e bidding very low for it, having leiſure to turn o- 
* ver the leaves, to his great ſurprize perceiv'd this 
te memorandum.” Whereas this is notoriouſly falſe ; 
ſince tis well known that ſome time before the ſale 
he carried about with him this book and ſhew'd the 
memorandum to ſome particular perſons. And fur- 
ther, tis obſervable that after he had fold the Book, 
he tore out the Leaf on which the pretended memo- 
randum was written, and put it up in his pocket; fo 
that ir continued a ſecret communicated only to a 
choſen Few. Theſe circumſtances have a very bad 
aſpect; the Appearance of ſo much artifice us d gives 
juſt grounds to ſuſpect a forgery id the caſe. 

2. With regard to the memorandum itſelf ; — tis 
obvious to remark that it is worded in an idle, quaint, 
and inaccurate manner, quite unworthy of the noble 
Earl, to whom it is aſcrib'd, and ſo unlike his cor- 
rect manner of writing, that his ſon, Lord Altham, 
from the very face of the thing, is perſwaded that 
ir never came from his Father's pen. 

3. It is wnatrefled:; there never appears to have 

been 


= 
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been any 
the E. of Angleſey; and therefore it is of no au- 


bority. Now there ought to be ſome ſpecial proof 


in a caſe, where a new record is pretended, which 


is to undeceive the world in a point where men all 
along have been in a miſtake. 


4. With regard to the fact aſſerted; — this is im- 


probable in it's ſelf, contrary to common belief: and 


moreover has been frequently contradicted by the 


ſuppos d vouchers, King Charles, and his brother the 
Duke of Turk; and that formally and ſolemnly by 


- their letters patent, as well as by aſſurances of a pri- 


vate kind. Further tis not eaſy to conceive that 


| this fact ſhou'd ſo long be kept as a ſecret, which they 


with ſuch openneſs and unreſervedneſs in the houſe 
of Lords diſcover'd to the Earl of Angleſey : from 
which circumſtances we may fairly preſume they had 
not that perſwaſion concerning the Author of the Eixay 
Bamum which is ſuppoſed in this memorandum, 

5. With regard to the circumſtance of time it is 
very inaccurate and defefive — there is no date of 
the day or month when it was written by the Earl — 
no determinate point of time ſpecified when the 
King and the Duke gave the Earl this aſſurance — 


the terms in the laft ſefion of Parliament are ambi- 


guous: the ſeſſion may be conſider d as the laſt with 
regard to the memorandum, ſo as to ſignify that imme- 
diately preceding the time of writing it — or abſo- 
lutely the laſt ſeßion of that year. Further, the terms 
are of too great a latitude; — they may comprehend 


. a conſiderable part of the year. So that we have a 


ſort 


evidence that it was wrote, or fign'd by 
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ſort of 3 here produc d to prove an improbable 
matter of fact, which does not ſpecifie any deter- 
minate time, in which this fact was ſuppos d to hap- 
pen: we have a memorandum, purpoſely written to 
undeceive others in a remarkable point, deficient in 
in a material circumſtance, neceſſary to give it au- 
thority and credit. On the whole then, we have 
juſt reaſon to ſuſpect the evidence given in this cauſe, 
as deſignedly worded in ſuch an indeterminate ambi- 
guous manner to avoid the danger of being convicted 
of a falſchood ; which might have been the caſe, 
if the fact had been limited preciſely to any parties 
lar point of time. 
6. Another particular obſervable is, that here is 
a palpable miſnomer : Dr. Gauden is here ſtil'd Bp. of 
Exeter; whereas he was tranſlated to Worceſter in 1663, 
and died Bp. of that Dioceſe. Indeed this miſtake, 
with regard to the title of a Perſon is not of much 
importance; yet it is ſuch a one, as was not likely to 
be committed by one Lord ſpeaking of another Lord 
member of the ſame houſe, (who of courſe beats 
the denomination of his ſee, who ſubſcribes himſelf Bp. 
of Worceſter and is ſo ſtil'd by others) and eſpecially 
by the E. of Angleſey, who had the character of being 
a very exact and accurate man —— nor by King 
Charles, who had tranſlated him to Worceſter — this 
miſtake more probably might came from another 
quarter, where Dr. Gauden might be remembred only 
under the Character of Bp. of Exeter. 
7. As to the circumſtance of the place where this 
memorandum was found written; — who wou'd not 
ex- 


ix. 
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expect to find it in that MS. copy, which is here ſup- 
pos d to have been ſhewn to King Charles, and the 
Duke of Ter? yet it ſeems, it is not to be found here, 

where it moſt properly ſhou'd be plac'd, and might 
with the greateſt reaſon be expected, but in a vacant 
leaf of a printed Copy: this is very unaccountable 
upon the preſent ſuppoſition. Nor can we conceive 
any other reaſon of this proceeding, than this, which 


ſeems to be the true one, viz. that this Noble Earl 


had no ſuch MS. Copy of the Book, as is here pre- 
tended. And that he had not, will appear highly 
probable from the following conſiderations. For + 

8. *Tis to be obſery'd that this pretended MS. Copy 
was a very curious one, having ſome corrections aurit- 
ten with the King's own hand, and as it was in the poſſeſ- 


ſion of as curious a Calle&or of every thing valuable 


in the Literary way as any perſon of his times, wou'd 
doubtleſs have been carefully preſery'd. But, ſince 
it is not extant, nor was ever known to be in the 
Earl's poſſeſſion, it rather may be preſum'd that 
there was no ſuch MS. ever ſhewn ; at leaſt it requires 
a better proof than the mere aſſertion in the memo- 
randum to induce any conſiderate man to believe it. 
Eſpecially fince we have the aſſurance of a Perſon, 
well acquainted with the Earl's Library, that he 
never ſaw, or heard that there ever was ſuch a MS. 
Copy; and this Perſon is no other than Lord Altham 
the Earl's 3d Son, then Dean of Exeter, and Preben- 
dary of Weſtminſter. But further, 

9. With regard to the printed Copy which con- 
tain'd this memorandum 'tis very unaccountable, that 
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that very circumſtance ſhou'd be omitted, which wag 
requiſite to give yalue to the copy, and an air of 
credibility to the ſtory ; viz. the correftions written by 
King Charles in the MS: theſe at leaſt ſhou'd have 
been tranſcrib'd and noted. But the Rev. and noble 
Perſon above-mention'd, who had frequent acceſs to 
his Father's Library, and frequent converſation with 
him upon literary matters, declares that he never 
ſaw, never heard of ſuch a memorandum in a printed 
Copy; and in confirmation of his opinion in this 
matter, he gives this proof — that he had turn'd 
over his Father's papers, found a Parliamentary © 
te written by him, relating particularly to himſelf, and 
e of that very year, which the memorandum refers to, 
te in which there are many things of far leſs conſe- 
© quence, and particularly what the King ſaid to 
* him in that houſe, but not one ſyllable of what is 
tc expreſs d in the memorandum.” Had the allegation 
of the memorandum been true, it is ſcarce poſſible 
ro conceive that an occurrence ſo very ſingular and 
extraordinary ſhou'd be omitted by the moſt accurate 
obſerver and induſtrious Collector of every thing 
curious — and a perſon too, who is repreſented as 
zealous to undeceive others in this point, This laſt 
circumſtance comes now to be conſider d, from which 
we may perceive the inconſiflency of the whele Pro- 
ceeding. For 
10. Let us obſerve the End for which this memo- 
randum was written by one of the wiſeſt men of that 
age — it was a publick- ſpirited one, viz, to unde- 
ccive others in a remarkable point — let us obſerve 
| the 


the meant us'd in order to this End. He, who had 
a curious MS. Copy, writes this advertiſement in 4 
printed Copy, which, it ſeems, was not kept as a 
Curioſity, but diſpers'd in the Library among other 
books; and ſo at laſt came into the AuRioneer's 
hands : in the mean time liable to various contin- 
gencies — perhaps to be torn out, — to fall into pri- 
vate hands, — to lie negle&ed, and never ſee the 
Light: and it ſeems, that in fact it lay hid unthought 
of and undiſcover d for about 11 years, and proba- 
bly wou'd never have been known, but that very 
providentially it fell into the hands of Mr. Millington, 
the Audtioneer. So that very teſtimony, which was 
written to undeceive others, was all this while kept a 
ſecret to the Earl's family. Lord Altham for his part 
anſwers that he was never fayour'd with this ſingular 
information — neither He nor any of his family e- 
yer heard his Father queſtion the King's being the 
Author, or ſay any thing contain'd in the memo- 
randum; nor does it appear, that any other perſons 
nearly related by blood or intereſt had the leaſt 
knowledge of the matter. This diſcovery, it ſeems, 
was reſery'd for the Auctioneer. All this while what 
a fine ſcheme of undeceiving the world is this, thus 
to keep them ſtill in the dark? what an unaccount- 
able inconſiſtency in the whole proceeding, highly re- 
fle&ing on the underſtanding of that great Stateſman, 
who is repreſented as having a certain End in view, 
and yet at the ſame time induſtrious to diſappoint it by 
negleQing the proper means? But if the imputation 
of ſuch abſurd proceedings cannot be admitted con- 
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ſiſtently with the Earl's known character, I think we 
ſhall find reaſon to exempt him from the imputation 
of writing this memorandum, and to conſider the 
whole as a forgery coming from ſome other quarter — 
eſpecially, if to the reaſons already mention d we 
add in the laſt place 

11. The ſuſpicious and diſingenuous dealing of 
the Perſon who had the pretended memorandum in 
his poſſefion ; which ſeems deſign'd rather to deceive 
than undeceive the world. — For it was not openly 
communicated to the publick, nor ſubmitted to the 
view of the moſt curious and competent judges ; but 
kept cloſe like a ſecret whiſper'd about among a par- 
ticular ſet of friends. Mr. Wagſftafſe made frequent 
and earneſt application, but Mr. Millington never 
wou'd favour him with the fight of it. Lord Altham, 
who was well acquainted with his Father's hand, and 
deſirous to inform himſelf in this matter, cou'd ob- 
tain nothing of him but a promiſe, which he cou'd 
never get perform'd; and probably for this very 
reaſon, becauſe he was a competent judge of the caſe. 
This circumſtance alone wou'd give ſufficient grounds 
for ſuſpicion 3 and, if we take in the evidences con- 
tain'd in the memorandum itſelf, upon the whole we 
need not ſcruple to reject the allegation as a fiction. 

So much I thought proper to aſſert by way of re- 
marks upon the memorandum extracted out of Mr. 
Wagſtaffe's Vindication &c. to which I refer the Read- 
er for a more full ſatisfaction. 

But to purſue the hiſtory of this controverſy It 
has been obſery'd that this memorandum was ſuppos d 
to 
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to be written in 1675. — that, during the remain- 
ing part of the Earl's life, for about 11 years, it lay 
dormant in his Library entirely unknown aud undiſ- 
cover'd —- in Apr. 1686 the Earl dies; and that year, 


his Library one of the moſt valuable private colle- 


Rions of books in Europe, was, contrary to his in- 
tention and direction, order d to be fold by Auction; 
the management of the affair was committed to Mr. 
Millington the Auctioneer; and herewith opportunity 
was given to make this notable diſcovery: this was 
ſoon made, and propagated not without ſucceſs a- 
mong ſome people, in an age, fond of novelty, when 
the general diſaffection to King James diſpos'd men 
to receive any impreſſion in prejudice to the Royal 
Cauſe. Bp. Gauden, it ſeems, was now found to be 
the writer of the EN Bam. This was indeed a 
new and ſtrange claim; ſuch as never appears to have 
been made by the Bp. in his life time; or, if it had, 
wou'd certainly never have been credited. He had 
been now dead about 23 years. Yet ſo it happen d, 
that, even at ſo great a diſtance of time a voucher 
cou'd be rais'd up in confirmation of this poſthumous 
evidence. For Dr. Walker, who was, during the times 
of uſurpation, Curate to Dr. Gauden, then Dean of 
Bocking (to which he was collated by ordinance of 
Parliament in 1643.) being talk'd with on this oc-- 
caſion, immediately recollected all the informations 
he at ſeveral times had receiv'd from Dr. Gauden; — 
and roundly aſſerted his title to the work — thus the 
ſecret which hitherto they both had conceal'd, was 


at once boldly publiſh'd: Dr. Walker pleas'd himſelf 
> with 
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with the ſingular merit of knowing much of the 
* matter; and officiouſly reported more than he, or 
, Dr. Gauden knew to be true — His teſtimony upon 
this was call'd in queſtion and invalidated : a paper- 
war commenc'd ; the controyerſy was carried on with 
warmth : Mrs, Gauden's narrative is taken in to make 
up the evidence; and certain papers of the Biſhop in 
the hands of one Mr. North are produc'd to ſupport . 
the Biſhop's claim. 

A | I ſhall not trouble the Reader with a tedious de- 
2 tail of the circumſtances of the whole Evidence; I 
chooſe to refer him to the printed accounts of Dr. 
Walker or Mr. Toland's Amyntor ; and, I think, he will 


readily excuſe me when he is aſſur'd that all is re- 0 
ſoly'd into the Teſtimony of Bp. Gauden concerning : 
himſelf. This is really ſo much the caſe that what is _ 
alledg'd beſides, is not to be look'd upon as any evi- th 
dence at all. a 

I leave the Reader to judge what ſtreſs is to be ” 
laid upon a claim of this nature; only deſiring him 'B 
to apply the caſe home to himſelf. Let us then ſup- h 
poſe him to be in poſſeſſion of a valuable envied pro- 
perty, which nevertheleſs he had quietly enjoy'd a- g 
bout forty years: let us further ſuppoſe, that an im- 


pudent Voucher or two ſhou'd afterwards agree to 
ſet up the claim of ſome other Gentleman (who had | 
been dead between 20 and 3o years) merely upon | 
this footing, viz. that that ſame Gentleman forſooth 
had told them he had a juſt title to it — wou'd he be | 
convinc'd by ſuch evidence, and tamely give up his 
property ? no certainly ; unleſs his infatuation was 
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as great 7 claimant's impudence. And therefore 
b 


I thiok, y the ſame way of reaſoning, he never 
cou'd be influenc'd by ſuch idle, precarious, poſthu- 


mous, hear-ſay teſtimony to admit Dr. Ganden's arro- 


gant claim, and diſpoſſeſs King Charles of his allow'd 
right. 

1 beg leave to offer a few ſtrictures on the circum- 
ſtances of this evidence. 

1. As to the Papers ſaid to be left by Bp. Gau- 
den in poſſeſſion of Mr. North ; - tis ſufficient 


to obſerve in general, that they are ſuch, as are far 


from aſcertaining his title to the thing in diſpute, in- 
aſmuch as they make no mention at all of it: — but 
they are withal ſuch, as ought not to be produc'd 
by thoſe, who have a tender regard for his chara- 
Qer ; ſince they tend to expoſe his weakneſs, his ar- 
rogance, and ambition; and leave this impreſſion on 
the Reader's mind, that the man, who cou'd write 
in ſuch a manner, was capable of ſaying any thing; 
and fo in the event they invalidate this teſtimony. 
But, as nothing appears to be expreſly mention'd of 
his claim to the Ex Bam, we may diſmiſs this e- 
vidence, as quite impertinent, and lodging nothing 
to the purpoſe, 

2dly With regard to Mrs. Gauden's narrative — 
I can look upon it in no other view, than as an of- 
ficious attempt of a vain woman to improve her 
husband's tale to the beſt advantage. As to the ſin- 
gularity in her relation of fa&s and circumſtances — 
it is of little import whether the fiction came from 


her own, or her husband's imagination, It ſeems the 
Dr, 


| 
| 


Br. claim d the metit of writing ſomething in behalf 
of the Royal cauſe; and on that account he is an 
importunate follicitor for higher preferments; and 
ir ſeems the Eu Bao is pitch'd upon for that ſome- 
thing, as being a piece which wou'd do him the 
greateſt credit, and beſt anſwer his deſigns. | 

3dly, With regard to Dr. Walker's evidence — this 
is on good grounds charg'd with inconſiſtency in three 
teſpects — 1. inconſiſtency with the memorandum in 
ſupport of which it is brought; 2dly, with the re- 
lation of the affair formerly given by himſelf; zahn. 
with Mrs. Gauden's narrative. 

1. According to Dr. Walker's account Dr. Gauden 
is repreſented as not knowing whether the King had ever 
ſeen his performance : whereas the memorandum men- 
tions ſome corrections in the MS. copy with the King's own 
hand. Now, if Dr. Gauden had been the author of the 
work, he cou'd not well be ignorant of this circum- 
ſtance; and, when it appear d in publick, he muſt 
have known and obſerv'd any variation made by an- 
other hand. ü 

2. In the next place tis obſervable that his printed 
account in 1691 diſagrees with his atteſtation, given 
in by him in the year preceeding as the whole he then 
knew of that affair: now the reaſon of this variation 
may be thus accounted for. It ſeems his aſſertions 
had been throughly canvaſs'd, and were found ſuch 
as wou'd not ſtand the teſt; and therefore, when he 
publiſh'd his account, he found it neceſſary ro omit 
what he had before aſſerted, and to inſert ſome new 
facts and circumſtances, and to ſhape his relation in 

a 
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a different manner to ſerve a pteſent turn. Now 
Truth is an uniform, invariable thing; and in the 
preſent caſe it ſeems not to be much regarded by 


l 


that Witneſs, who occaſionally retracts and ſhifts his 


evidence; no credit ought to be given to a Voucher, 
who is found not conſiſtent with bWmſelf, - 

3. Tis a ſuſpicious circumſtance much to the diſ- 
credit of any cauſe, that the witneſſes on the ſame 


ſide of the queſtion diſagree in the relation of facts: 


ſuch evidences are juſtly to be ſet aſide as deſtroying 


one another, both being probably as diſtant from the 


truth as they are from one another, And as to Dr. 


Maller in particular — 'tis not much to be wonder'd 


that he ſhou'd contradict others, who is found incon- 
ſiſtent with himſelf. Now in the preſent caſe his te- 
ſtimony appears to contradict Mrs. Gauden's narrative 


in no leſs than thirteen inſtances. Theſe Mr. Wag- 


"flafſe has exhibited drawn up in two Columns con- 
fronting one another in the Defence of his Vindication | 


p. 53. and to this I refer the Reader. Now upon 
-the whole, what muſt every equitable Judge think 


of evidences thus circumſtantiated, thus embaraſs'd 
with the charge of impertinencies, inconſiſtencies, 
and contradiQions ? all theſe muſt be look'd upon 
as ſo many deviations from the ſtrait line of Truth; 
and as ſuch, betray the diffreſs and weakneſs of the 
Cauſe, which they are brought to ſupport. 

I muſt here beg leave to remind the Reader, that, 
however pertinent, full, and clear theſe evidences 
might be thought, yer ſtill they are only hear-ſay poſt- 


humous evidences and reſolvable into Dr. Gautlen's 
te- 
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teſtimony concerning himſelf. — And if it be 4 ge- 
nerally receiv d principle of equity that a Man's evi- 
dence in his own'caſe is not to be admitted, to the 


prejudice of another, who is in poſſeſſion of the Right, 
I preſume all that is ſuppos'd to.come from Dr. Gau- 


den, will have but little weight in the preſent inſtance. 

But after all, it never appear'd that Dr. Gauden 
himſelf did ever make this claim: on the contrary it 
appears that he join'd in the common acknowledge- 
ment of the King's title, and which he made in a 
particular manner on a certain occaſion, when being 
at Exeter he preach'd on Jan. 30. For the proof of 
this, as a thing notorious, the atteſtation of one of 
his Clergy at Exeter is produc'd by Mr. Wagflafſe. 
But if after this he did make any ſuch claim, the 
charge of difingenuity and prevarication will ſtick on 
his memory, and blaſt his credit. 

Before I entirely diſmiſs this ſubje& it may not 
be amiſs to bring into one point of view ſeveral con- 
ſiderations, which ſhew the high improbability of his 
being the Author of this excellent performance — 
And the 1ſt. is that, which will ſtrike the Apprehen- 
ſioñ of every Critical Reader, his incapacity ; this is 
colleted from internal evidences, the peculiar ſpirit 
and ftile, as well as the matter of the Ed Ban, 
compar'd with every production of his Pen, fo dif- 
ferent in kind, and degree, diſtinguiſh'd by ſuch an 
inimitable excellence and ſuperiority, that we may 
venture to aſſert that it truly bears the King's image 
and ſuperſcription ; and that the Royal coin cou'd 
not be counterfeited by ſo unskilfull a hand. 


2dly, 
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2dly, The teſtimony of Dr. Gauden's friends, who 
give him the character of a pious and good man — 
Upon this ſuppoſition and confiſtently with this cha- 
rater, how can they allow him to be the author of 
ſuch a fraud? for is it not a dishoneſt proceeding to 
impole a cheat upon the world, to perſonate the 
King in his meditations and ſecret thoughts, and in 
his appeals and addreſſes to God? But this will {till 
appear more improbable if we conſider, that, 

zdly, He never appear'd to act upon principles 
and motives which might induce him to an attempt 
of this kind, He had no ſpecial attachment to 
the King's ſervice ; he was not his Chaplain, he 


was never preferr'd by him. He was made Dean of 


Bocking in 1643 by an uſurp'd Power, by ordinance 
of the Parliament — He was an occaſional conformiſt 
to the humour of the times; he took the Covenant; 


and held the office of Maſter of the Temple, during 


the Uſurpation, Upon the whole, he rather appears 
to have given great proofs of his zeal to hold his lu- 
crative preferments than to ſupport the Royal cauſe. 
And therefore it ſeems very improbable that a per- 
ſon with ſuch diſpoſitions, in ſuch circumſtances, 
ſhou'd fo boldly engage in ſuch an invidious under- 


taking, attended with ſuch difficulty and danger. 


Now after all this, The Reader may with ſome 
ſurprize ask, how it came to paſs that Dr. Gauden 
was pitch'd upon for the reputed author of the work; 
I ſhall endeavour to anſwer his enquiry, and account 
for the proceeding. It happens in this, as in many 


other falſe reports, that there are ſome circumſtances 
which, 
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which, being miſunderſtood or miſapplied, give the 
occaſion. It ſeems that about the time the R- 
Bana made it's Appearance, two pieces came out in 
Dr. Gauden's name, viz, the non- obligation of the Co- 
venant, and a Proteſtation againſt the King's Murder; in 
which act moſt of the Presbyterians join'd, in oppo- 
ſition to their Rivals the Independents, who by this 
time had gain'd the ſuperiority. - Theſe were printed 
by Royſton the King's Printer. On this occaſion Dr. 
Gauden was known to have frequent intercourſe with 
that Preſs: and on account of the ſubje& of his Pa- 
pers, tis poſſible that he might have acceſs to Bp. 
Duppa, as his friends report, and the work might be 
favour d with his approbation and aſſiſtance: And, 
on this Account after the Reſtoration tis probable 
that he magnified his ſervices, and thought himſelf 
entitled to ſome reward; and accordingly as to what 
the papers, left behind him, mention of the merit 
he claim'd of writing ſomething in behalf of the 
Royal cauſe, this. moſt probably relates to the aboye- 
mention'd tracts, which Mrs. Gauden and Dr. Walker 
miſapply to the E Bam, But further, what if 
it ſhou'd appear that a conſiderable part of it was 
to be ſeen before the publication in the Doctors own 
hand writing? we may perhaps wonder, that this bas 
not been more inſiſted on as the ſhrewdeſt Argument 
to prove that he wrote it: but it happens very un- 
luckily, that this circumſtance ſhews that he was 
merely a tranſcriber and not the Author. The truth 
of the caſe was this — There was a correſpondence 


between the Dr. and Mr. Simmons, formerly Miniſter 
| of 
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he of Rayne in the Neighbourhood of Bocking, who 
wy was the very Perſon entruſted with the publication 


in of the work both at Dugard's and Royſtons Preſs. The 
- Doctor borrows the MS. of him, deſirous to peruſe 


in it: being oblig'd to reſtore it in a very ſhort time, | 
* he ſets about tranſcribing as much as he cou'd in the | 
is limited time; and this is indeed the only way he 

d | was capable of writing the Elxar Bam. One William | 
r. Alen, who fate up all night and was aſſiſtant to him 

th on this occaſion, gave this account of the affair. 
2 Theſe are the moſt probable grounds, which gave 

p.occaſion to the miſtake or miſrepreſentation : the 

e || above-mention'd circumſtances, it ſeems, were known 

d, to agree with the Caſe of Dr. Gauden, and no other | 
le perſon; Accordingly he was pitch'd upon for the 

if Author of the performance: if they cou'd have been | 
it applied to ſome more able Hand, and ſupported by 

it þ the like evidence, Dr. Gauden's name wou'd never 

e have appear d in the diſpute, loaded as it is with the 

* weight of a reputation, which he is unable ſuſtain. 

7 I have now gone through the examination of the 

if Grounds, on which the genuineneſs of the R Ban- 

8 am has been call'd in queſtion — the pretended memo- | 
* randum has been throughly conſider'd, and difprov'd ; q 
8 and will, I preſume, among all impartial judges paſi | 
c for no other than a forgery — the vouchers brought 
* in ſupport of it have been examin'd, and found im- 
S pertinent, and inconſiſtent in their teſtimony ; and the [1 
1 whole evidence juſtly exploded, as an idle goſipping | | 
C tale. And by this time methinks, the Reader looks | 1 
T back on the whole proceeding not without aſtoniſh- {| 
f ment | 
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ment and indignation, while he Gd den the injuſtice 
done to the good King, by diſpoſſeſſing him of his 
right and title to his own work, a right eſtabliſh'd 
by long unconteſted poſſeſſion, — and that upon the 
moſt inſignificant, precarious, ſelf-confuted evidences: — 
and withal the affront offer'd to common ſenſe, and 
the impudence of obtruding on the world the be- 


lief ſuch an improbable tory on ſuch incompetent || 


grounds — and laſtly. (what is as monſtrous as the 
impoſition of the fraud. itſelf), the blind credulity of 
thoſe men, who implicitly receive and induſtriouſly 
propagate the ſlander, reſolv d, in ſpite of the means 
of conviction, to countenance every report which 
derraQts from the perſonal credit of the good King, 
and thereby weakens the defence of his Cauſe. In 
this inſtance we perceive the ſurprizing effect of 
ſtrong party prejudices: we perceive that there is no 


aſſertion ſo improbable, but what will be admitted 


and believ'd ; none ſo clear and unexceptionable, 
but what will be queſtion'd and rejected by perſons 
under the influence of this deluding principle. 

I will venture to ſay that, among the vaſt number 
of books publiſh'd and without diſpute receiv'd un- 
der the names of their reſpective Authors, few were 
ever known to carry along with them ſo many and 
ſo clear proofs of their genuineneſs as the Bh Ban- 
ang, which I ſhall preſently make appear. As the King's 
performance it was univerſally receiy'd, and acknow- 


ledg'd without contradiction; as ſuch it was conſi- 


der'd by the Uſurpers, who employ'd Milton to write 


a formal anſwer to it. And now when this greateſt 
effort 


1; 


point. Theſe I ſhall recite as they are recapitulated 
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effort of wit and malice prov d unſucceſsful, it was 
at laſt reſolv'd to ſtrike a very bold ſtroke and diſ- 


poſſeſs the King of his title to this as well as the other 


branches of his property. In this work indeed a 
moſt worthy inſtrument has been employ d: the au- 


thority of this Book is attack d by the ſame hand 


which attempted to demoliſh the Canon of the Holy 


Scriptures. 


In a diſpute of this kind it might with reaſon be 


thought ſufficient to anſwer all objections, and to 


clear the point from all the exceptions made: when 
this is done according to the allow'd principles of 
reaſoning the Preſumption of courſe muſt ſtill, as be- 


fore, ſtand in favour of the reputed Author. But 
as the particular facts brought in proof of our point 


are not univerſally known, or conſider'd by the par- 
ties engag'd on either fide of the queſtion; for the 
ſatisfaction of the one, and for the convicting, if 
not convincing, the other, I proceed to exhibit, in 
a compendious ſummary view, the evidences, by which 


the genuineneſs of the Eu Bama is prov'd. I ſhall 


here chiefly inſiſt on the external evidences which 
ariſe from the teſtimony of others, ſabmitting the 
application of the internal evidences contain'd in the 
work itſelf to the judgment of the intelligent Reader. 

Now with regard to the teſtimonies brought in 


| proof of the fact we may in general obſerve, that 
. they are many in number, various in kind and degree, 
coming from enemies as well as friends to the Royal 


cauſe, all concurring and agreeing in one common 


by 


by Mr. Wagſfafſe in his Vindication p. 109 and di- 
geſted in proper order of time and inſtead of com- 
menting on them in this place refer the Reader to 
the ſeveral parts of his book, for the more diſtinct 
explication and proof. 

1. Then, we have the Princely Pelicay giving an 
account of the early intentions of the King before 
he put pen to paper; and alſo of the ſteps, and li- 
neaments, and of the gradual proceeding of the King 
during the time of his writing it, and the progreſs 
he made in it: moreover he mentions two very re- 
markable matters of fact, viz. the taking of the King's 
Cabinet with a conſiderable part of theſe papers by 
the Rebels in the battle of -Naſeby, and their being 
afterwards reſtor'd to the King. | 
2. Dr. Rhodes, who conducted the King from New- 
ark to Oxford in diſguiſe, and on many occaſions at- 


tended him, read part of the King's book written * | 


the King's own Hand. 

3. We have ſeveral proofs of the following facts, — 
that ſo much of the King's book as was then written 
(probably more than the firſt 17 chapters) being ſeiʒ d 
by the Rebels in the unfortunate battle of Naſeby, was 
kept in the Conqueror's hands above two years, - that 
during that interval three Perſons in particular ſaw and 
read the papers in the King's own hand writing -- viz. 
the Earl of Manchefter, Mr. Prynne, and Col. Oakey. 

4. Judge Morton, then a Colonel in the King's ar- 
my, read on one fide of a Paper, which the King 
gave him haſtily to write down ſome inſtructions , 
a paragraph which afterwards he ſaw in the beginning 

0 
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of the 21ſt chapter in the King's own hand-writing. 

5. The Rev. Mr. Dillingham at Holdenby read one 
chapter of the Book freſh written by the King him- 
ſelf. 

6. It appears that the King employ'd Dr. Gorge 
and Arch-Bp. Uſher to recover his papers out of the 
Rebells hands — and at length Major Huntington ob- 
tain d them from General Fairfax, and reſtor'd them 
to the King at Hampton-court — that in the mean 
time, before he reſtored them, he favour'd Sr Fe- 
remy Whichcott with a ſight of them, who having pe · 
m them tranſcrib'd about 17 chapters. 

. In 1647 Sr. Fohn Brattle and his father were 
as d in methodizing the loole papers, all wrote 
with the King's own Hand. 

8. Mr. Lever, Page of the Bedchamber in 1 
his Majeſty, ſaw the King at ſeveral times writing 
ſome of his meditations — read them often and had 
the care and cuſtody of them, and deliver'd them to 
the King at Hurſt Caſtle, 

9. Mr. Anthony Mildmay had a Bible given him by 
the King, where ſeveral parts of SS. eſpecially the 
Pſalms, were mark'd by the King; and comparing 
theſe mark'd places with the EM, he found them to 
be the ſame which were us'd in that book. 

10. Captain Wade attending the King in the Ifle 
of Wight ſaw part of the book in the King's own 

writing, 
' 11. Serjeant Brown ſaw it in looſe papers pinn'd up 
behind the hangings in Carisbrook Caſtle. 

12. Col: Hammond ſaw the King writing ſome of 

L it, 
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ir, which he took the liberty to read, and moreover 


had ſome of the ſheets in rough-draught under the 


King's hands in his own poſſeſſion after the King's 
murder. 

13. Mr. Reading (who by order-of the Parliament 
attended the King in the place of ſome of his ſervants 
whom they had diſmiſs'd) ſaw the King writing it — 
moreover he wrote ſome of it himſelf the King di- 
Rating to him. 

14. Oliver Crom ell did not ſcruple to own that the 
King wrote it. 

15. The Author of the R, 5 , (publiſh'd in 
16.49 in anſwer to a libel againſt the King entitled 
Eixay ang) ſaw it in the King's hand — heard the 
King own it —— aſſerts that many perſons had ſeen it 
in the King's hand — that even then it might be ſeen 
by any that wou'd give themſelves the trouble of look- 
ing afcer it. 

16. Mr. Royſton had an order from the King to 
print it in the beginning of October; — the book it- 
felf was ſent him Dec, 23; and according to that or- 
der it was actually printed before Fan. 30. Mr. Mil- 
bourn and Mr. Clifford aſſiſted at the printing it —- 
the Copy they printed by was written by Mr. Odart 
ſecretary to Sr. F. Nicholas — moreover Mr Herne at- 
teſts that Mr. Odart and others took copies of it. 

17. Mr. Dugard alſo at the ſame time printed it — 
the Copy he us'd was in the King's own hand. 

18. Mr. Simmons convey'd both thele copies to the 
Preſs — he corre&ed the proof-ſheets — he affirm d 
all along, and eſpecially on' his death-bed, that the 

| Book 
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Book was of the King's own writing — that the Co- 
py by which Mr. Dugard printed it was written in 
the King's own hand. 

19. Dr. Hooker, who corrected this book at Dug- 
ard's Preſs; atteſts that Mr. Simmons receiv'd it from 
the King himſelf, taking it from under his blue 
Watcher Waiſtcoat; and that the Hontiſpiece and 
Mottos were drawn by the King's own hand, and wrote 
with his own Pencil. 

20. Sr. Thomas Herbert had one of the Copies writ- 
ten by the King's own hand left him as a Legacy by 
the King. 

21. Laſtly, King Charles II. had alſo another Copy 
in the King's hand, which he ſhew'd to Mr. Wood at 
Breda. ; 

After, all this is it not aſtoniſhing, that. any man 
of common ſenſe and honeſty ſhou'd deny K. Charles 
to be the Author of the Erd Benn? we have before 
us accumulated evidences, direct poſitive teſtimony, 
by which the fact is inconteſtably prov'd. Were it 
a matter of Right or Property in diſpute, where ſtrict 
legal proof was requir'd, even this is not wanting in 
the preſent caſe. I am ſure more proof is found than 
cou'd reaſonably be expected; and I further add, more 
than needed to be alledged; ſince the intrinſick evi- 
dence alone is ſufficient; — ſince the work itſelf con- 
tains reaſons ſufficient to determine the perſwaſion 
of every conſiderate man; the peculiarity of the mat- 
ter and manner of writing — the mention of ſeveral 
tranſactions — the motives — and circumſtances of 


certain proceedings which cou'd be known only by 
L 3 the 
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the Party immediately intereſted, nor cou d be ex- 
preſs d fo feelingly by any other Pen, and that 
inimitable ſtrain of lively, copious eloquence, which 
animates the whole performance — theſe are chara- 
cters, which point out the true Author, and admit of 
no counterfeit. But, as this is a matter of Crieiciſm 
ariſing from a comparative view of things, I muſtleave 
it ſubmitted to the judgment of the intelligent Read- 
er, which in the mean while I can ſcarce help antici- 
pating in ſo clear a caſe, Whether the King did actually 
write the Eixor Bam is a matter of fact to be deter- 
min'd by proper evidence — yet I muſt here remark 
one circumſtance in his behalf, which cannot be ap- 
plied to the caſe of Dr. Gauden, viz. that his abilities 
in point of parts, learning, and knowledge have been * 
generally allow'd: He was eſtecm'd capable of writing 
it: His fad experience furniſh'd him with direct and 
immediate knowledge of many important tranſa&ions, 
which the Do&or cou'd no more deſcribe, than feel : 
His capacity as a Writer had been involuntarily prov d 
by his enemies, who contrary to the rules of decency 
and humanity publiſh'd his private Letters &c. And af- 
terwards in every conference and paper-controverſy 
they had continually freſh convictions; and many of 
them expreſs'd their admiration of his abilities, as a 
Stateſman and Divine, when in ſolitude, and deſtitute 
of all aſſiſtance, he maintain'd the diſpute againſt their 
moſt able champions, and appear'd ſuperior in the man- 
agement of his argument as well as the merits of his 
Cauſe. It wou'd indeed be a very uneaſy exerciſe of the 
Reader's patience to read over all that Dr. Gauden has 
wrote 
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"wrote, but I ary perſwaded he apon examination will 


| » ſoon perceive he never did or cou'd write any thing 


like the Lad l] ſo that upon this footing, conſi- 
derering only the chavatiers of the Perſons, and abſtract- 
ing from the proofs of the facts, the account, which 
aſtribes the honour of the performance to Dr. Gauden, 
appears on the face of the thing altogether incredible, 
and that in favour of K. Charles will at leaſt appear 
probable. But when all the evidences on both ſides of 


the queſtion are ſtated in a fair light, the point will 


be at once determin'd, the King's right will be for ever 
eſtabliſn d: even prejudic'd men may at laſt receive 
_ conviction, and be aſham'd of their own credulity 
and the impudence of the aſtoniſhing accuſation. 
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